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‘Tue anticipations of success from Lord Exmouth’s enter: 
prise were, from the moment it was set on foot, given to the 
public in terms as turgid and boastful as any that ever 
marked the bad taste of the French sans culottes ; and this, 
it will be allowed, is saying quite enough for their barbarism. 
But why should they have been so big and boastful, when 
there was reason to apprehend, that the enterprise would lead 
to scarce any thing positively useful—to little more than the 
prevention, for a season longer or shorter, of insult and de- 
aera Even this, however, isa desirable issue; and it 
1as been attained in a superior style. We have it on autho- 
rity, that the operations of our gallant armament have been 
attended with a success memorable alike for its brilliancy 
and rapidity, and for the pure benevolence of the motives 
which gave birth to it. Through these operations, the naval 
irresistibility of England is again evinced; and partly through 
them, partly through the virtuous principle of the enter- 
prise, the fair fame of our country is exalted in the opinion 
of mankind. But, while the national character is raised, the 
reputation which ministers had acquired for superior skill 
in the conduct of war has been attested and illustrated; and, 
in addition to the approbation of their country and of their 
own minds, they will have the pleasure of raising higher in 
the peerage ‘* the man whom the king delighteth to honor ;” 
and who, it is obvious enough, will not be ee cers to find 
that the importance of his services is to be publicly acknow- 
ledged. Lord Rodney had some vanity, aud so had Lord 
Nelson. No man has at any time, by sea or land, better 
performed the duty assigned him than Lord Exmouth 
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has done. But other men have had more important duties 
assigned them : the field of Waterloo was a more interesting 
scene than the mole of Algiers; Napoleon a more formidable 
opponent than the discomfited - > 

‘hat does the treaty say? Does it oblige the unpro- 
voked aggressor, now that he is vanquished in his own ca- 
pital, to defray the expense of our armament? If it does 
not, our ultra economists may be expected to murmur sadly; 
nay, some very liberal-minded men among us may express 
something like dissatisfaction. Does it leave the enemy in 
no condition to act piratically, and to subject civilized na- 
tions, on a future day, to tribute or bondage? It leaves him 
in no condition to renew his piracies this year, or next—but 
there is no stipulation whatever against his doing so when- 
ever he can find the means. Are the barbarians prohibited 
from sending armed vessels to sea? They may build, or 
they may buy, as fast as they can; they may accept of pre- 
sents of ships, whenever the mutual enmities of Christian 
powers shall lead one of them to wish for co-operation against 
another; and whatever ships they at any time have, they 
will be at full liberty to send to sea. Are we, in order that 
we may conveniently watch their future movements,to garrison 
with British troops, to be wholly paid by them, one or more 
of their principal strong holds—a post commanding their 
town, for instance, or the entrance totheir harbour? A gua- 
rantee like this seems highly requisite in any prospective 
view that can be taken either of the interests or of tbe personal 
safety of British subjects trading in the Mediterranean ; and 
we wonder that the opportunity which had occurred was not 
embraced as a very favourable one for shewing the ground- 
lessness of the opinion so prevalent both in Europe and Ame- 
rica, That the English can fight; but do not know how to 
No such terms as those which we consider essential 
to the conservation of peace with the barbarians have been 
obtained. Nor could they, none of the kind having been 
desired : the admiral tells us, all his demands were granted. 
But why were his demands so moderate? His instructions 
justified him in being foolishly moderate: but they did not 
oblige him to be so. They told him what to ask: but they 
did not say, you shall desire no more, if you see it every 
way practicable to obtain more. His demands ought to have 
risen with his good fortune, Their doing so would have been 
magnanimous, as it regarded himself; it would have been 
gratifying not to Christendom solely, but to human na- 
ture. The expenditure of ammunition, the injury done to his 
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ships, and the fall of so many of his brave companions in 
arms, ought to have suggested to him, that the conditions 
admissible in the morning of the 27th of the month, were by 
no means so on the 28th; and that it was an unquestionable 
virtue to strip the enemy of every thing that could be made 
an instrument of mischief in his hands, or rendered useful 
to us as the champions of Christian nations. Merely chas- 
tising the tyrant for past offences is like punishing a sailor 
for being intoxicated: his shoulders ache to-day; but to- 
morrow they are well, and he again gets drunk. Lord Ex- 
mouth seems to have been ina prodigious hurry to settle 
matters and get away ; ministers could not have dreamt of so 
easy a victory, or they would, doubtless, have furnished 
his lordship with ampler instructions. If we cannot, without 
trouble and anxiety, and the risk of a heavy expense, in- 
sure the peaceful conduct of the Barbary States, that which 
ought to have been the indispensable object of Lord Ex- 
mouth’s expedition, will have to be sought for by some 
other commander. 

The liberation of a number of Christian slaves is an im- 
portant object; the promise, even of the Dey of Algiers, 
never to reduce another Christian to slavery, is of import- 
ance; his humble apology is something; the restitution of 
the money extorted from unwarlike nations is also something; 
and the eclat of having effected the whole in a few hours, b 
the destruction of all his naval force and stores, is no ordi- 
nary consideration ; still it will be contended that, though 
~ enough has been done for the glery of his Majesty’s arms, 

enough has not been obtained for the safety of his Majesty’s 
searfaring subjects. The decisive blow having been struck, 
the gallant negotiator had but to express his wishes, in order 
to have them gratified : and he ought to have expressed them 
strongly—aware that if ever there was an occasion, on which 
mankind were unanimous as to the propriety of insisting on 
indemnity for the past, and security for the future, that oc- 
casion presented itself on the day immediately subsequent to 
the affair of Algiers. 

Every body knows, that the Turkish empire rests on an 
unstable basis ; and we are of the number of those who ima- 
gine, that the period of its subversion is not very distant. 
The Holy Alliance, to be sure, might lead us to expect no- 
thing but peace and goodwill among mankind for man 
years to come; yet, when we recollect how probable it is, 
that some very earthly considerations haye been allowed to 
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mingle with the conditions of that alliance, and how difficult 
it must be for the Porte to avoid giving umbrage in the case 
of its African vassals, our expectation is a good deal weak- 
ened. Of this mysterious alliance we should omen worse 
than we do, did we not know, that Mr. Brougham, whose 
notions of the general policy of states is usually so erroneous, 
thinks very ill of it. It is true, that when he inveighed so 
bitterly against it in the House of Commons, he acknow- 
ledged himself to be totally unacquainted with its object and 
nature. 

All the accounts recently received from Paris, and all the 
portraits of the disloyal part of the French nation, drawn by 
their apologists in London, represent them as still wincing 
most piteously at the burdens put upon their guilty shoulders 
by their conquerors. We are told that every sous paid by 
them for the maintenance of foreign troops ‘‘ is as a drop of 
their hearts’ blood.”” This, however, is but a figure in ex- 
pression ; and, at any rate, it occasions no pain to us, ex- 
cept from its reminding us, that many thousands of our 
countrymen have had their hearts drained to the last drop, 
through the intolerable insolence and oppression of those 
atrocious characters. It seems to us, that it would have been 
very culpable in the allies to have permitted such men to 
enjoy all the fruits of the accumulated guilt of so many 
years ;—not to have punished their vile egotism by prescrib- 
ing to them a memorable moral lesson—not to have thoroughly 
mortified their ridiculous military pride—not, in fine, to 
have resolved to hold theirfaces close to the grindstone for 
years to come. After all, history will have to tell, how in- 
finitely more severe was the destiny of those nations whom 
the French visited during the season of their fatal success, 
than theirown nowis. Allthe French, by the way, do not 
complain; and none but those whose grievances will be ree 
dressed quite soon enough, ever mention the conduct of the 
allies as being, or having been, in any respect unnecessarily 
harsh. As for the faithful friends of the sovereign, they, 
no doubt, view with regret the temporary cloud which the 
presence of a foreign army spreads over the glory of their na- 
tion. But they well know that to be a less evil by far than the 
subversion of the throne, or the renewal of the war—both of 
which would ensue on its immediate dispersion. The French 
should call to mind whether, or not, they ever were moved 
to acts of forbearance through contemplation of the suffer- 
ings of those on whom they trampled ; and they should con- 
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sider whether it is not proper that they should feel, and that 
their posterity should read in the history of their own coun- 
try, that when nations violate human laws, and dare to make 
a jest of Heaven, they cannot, even in this life, escape ex- 
emplary punishment. 

We hear with satisfaction, that the French government 
perseveres in calling the instruments of the late revolution to 
a strict account ; and that it proceeds on a principle a good 
deal like that of outlawry in Bagiand, to condemn the guilty 
whether present or absent. But it is not without indignation 
that we learn, that great numbers of our idle inconsiderate 
countrymen, are daily turning their backs on their native 
land—that they may squander in France as much as possible 
of that which her successive acts of aggression have left us. 
They do not, it is true, disgrace their own government by 
emulating the officious conduct of Sir Robert Wilson and 
his associates ; but they spend money among strangers, the 
circulation of which among their countrymen, would be found 
highly beneficial at this extraordinary juncture. Why is 
there not a heavy export-duty on all rich men who abandon 
their country without necessity? We would have them all 
put under the surveillance of the Custom-House. Govern- 
ment would find the measure very productive, and not more 
productive than popular. What between tours of the lux- 
urious to France, and emigration of the laborious to Ame- 
rica, the British sinews of war must by and by become feeble 
enough. Still no step is taken to check either the one or the 
other mischief. 

Our intercourse with South-America has been checked, b 
the precarious state of affairs in that quarter. When it will 
be renewed is nearly as problematical, as under what species 
of government those regions will be when the renewal takes 
place. It will redound exceedingly to the praise of the Bri- 
ish government, if it be found that it had, at all times, 
avoided doing what might serve to turn the scale in favour 
either of the Spanish monarchy, or of the insurgents. It was 
not requisite to attempt the one; to have aimed at the other 
might indeed have filled the coffers of some British and Ame- 
rican merchants; but it would have been an instance of bad 
faith towards the Spanish crown, and of very doubtful policy 
as it regarded the permanent interests of the British nation.— 
Is Ferdinand to continue to be the sovereign of the vast re- 
gions of which we speak? or is Joseph, whom the territories 
of Berg could not satisfy ; for whom Naples and Sicily were 
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deemed insufficient ? and whom Spain vomited back on the 
polluted land whence his usurpation sprung; is he, under 
the auspices of Mr. James Addison, to become lord of an 
empire extensive enough for the odious domination of all his 
vagabond family ? or must we credit the rumour, that the 
courts of Portugal and Spain are to unite their whole means 
for the purpose of reducing the insurgents to obedience ; that 
the latter is to be put in possession of Portugal, and the for- 
mer of all South America? The scheme is not improbable ; 
and it is said that Mr. Canning’s knowledge of it, superadded 
to his desire of giving to the country, in these times of need, 
the whole fifteen thousand a year which the Princess of Wales 
had relinquished to accommodate him, hastened his depar- 
ture from Lisbon. ‘The discontented and refractory in Peru, 
Chili and the Caraccas, are likely to be more easily won 
over by the court of Lisbon than by that of Madrid. The 
former has no old grudges to remove; no alienated affection 
to regain; and it can, with a good grace, make concessions 
which the latter had always haughtily refused. 

From a sense of duty, more, it is plain, than from the at- 
traction of the subject, we return to the consideration of the 
public distress.— That which this country now feels, is but a 
part of that which pervades the continents of Europe and 
Amcrica; and which affects, visibly and materially, other 
quarters of the globe. ‘The immediate cause of it is the 
scarcity of money. ‘This, again, is owing to the financial 
burthens of the people; and the want of good markets for 
the commodities of the farmer and the merchant. The lat- 
ter has been occasioned by the attainment of the first of bless- 
ings—peace; the former are the natural result of that pro- 
tracted warfare, which the mad ambition of Napoleon at one 
period, and the ineffable wickedness of the French revolu- 
tionists at another, rendered absolutely necessary. Serious 
indeed is the result to us; but it isa sort of negative blessing 
when compared with the evils to which we should have been 
exposed had we not hazarded it—a Jacobin spouting-club in 
the [louse of Commons, Napoleon’s legion ot honour in the 
House of Peers, and himself upon the throne of England! 

very order in society is now seriously affected; for all arc 
cut off from habitual enjoyments. The sacrifices of those of 
the higher orders, are in full proportion to those of persons 
im other orders ; and they make them cheerfully. ‘The no- 
bility and superior gentry have not forgot, that their con- 


duct ought to be exemplary. They accordingly suffer much, 
and complain little. 
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Actual want scarcely any can feel among a people famed 
for their compassionate dispositions. We often give liberally 
to strangers: we cannot surely act illiberally by those of our 
own kindred and country. We are apt, however, to differ 
widely as to what the dramatic critics call the unities of 
place andtime. The City of London Tavern, for instance, 
did not suit some of usatall. The fit time to supply the 
poor with bread, is held by some of us to be—not that at which 
they are in actual want ; but some imaginary epoch near the 
Greek kalends—the happy day, no doubt, on which parlia- 
inent is to be reformed. It is evident that there are men 
among us who, whether their conduct stands much or little 
in need of a cloak, do not think themselves above the prac- 
tice of that virtue which is said to cover a multitude of 
sins; and that there are others who, apparently uncon- 
scious of any delinquency, deem it sufficient for their well- 
being in either world—merely to justify their pretensions 
to the reputation of rigid economists! They practise as 
well as they preach—a trait not very usual in the character 
of those who court popularity. It is, however, for unem- 
ployed labourers and manufacturers to consider, how far a 
practice which leaves them to starve now, is likely to deserve 
their approbation hereafter. ‘Their condition is bad; but it 
is likely soon to become better. ‘There is, at any rate, no 
risk of its becoming worse, unless they be induced to seek 
with impatience and violence, what prudence and modera- 
tion alone can insure; or unless, distracted by the fallacious 
tales of the enemies of old England, they must needs aban- 
don all that is dear to them, and cross the Atlantic in search 
of aggravated misery. 

A better class of men will, for a time, experience a dimi- 
nution, not the want, of usual comforts. But trade will re- 
vive, and both the employer and the employed witness some- 
thing like former prosperity. As for that indescribable de- 
scription of persons, who are the links between the man of 
business and the man of quality, they may not at all times 
enjoy the conveniences of life in their wonted abundance, 
and they may judge it prudent to dispense with former cle- 
gancies; but, possessed of the — of reflecting coolly, 
they will yield to fortune now, in hopes of finding themselves, 
in no great space of time, once more upon a footing with her, 
This species of philosophy will misbecome none of us; but 
the want of it will be reproachful to us all—especially if it 
be recollected, that against the privations which we experi- 
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ence, we have to place all the misery from which friendly 
nations have been rescued, and all the honour and renown to 
which our own country has been conducted. 

Of all the sufferers from the distresses of the times, the 
professional retrenchers will be the greatest. While each of 
them will have his share of the public burdens to bear, none 
will have any respite from toil of body or of mind, by night 
or by day. Those who work and those who watch—govern- 
ment and the opposition—will be alike incessantly and pain- 
fully employed—the one feeling it irksome to be tasked, the 
other being tired of looking on. Both will be constrained to 
vigorous exertions. For the favourable opinion of the na- 
{ion is to be won now, or forfeited perhaps for ever; and it is 
sufficiently known, that some ministerial promises remain 
unfulfilled —many anti-ministerial professions unverified. 
The labours of the last session of parliament were great be- 
yond precedent: those of next session promise to be infi- 
nitely greater. Watching and worrying—attacking with 
violence and defending with difficulty—will be seen in ex- 
tremes—for the privilege of doing which at very unseason- 
able hours, and during an uncertain number of years, some 
gentlemen think nothing of sinking the greater part, some- 
times the whole, of their property both personal and 
_ real. These observations remind us of the dissolution 
of parliament, respecting which we would say, that if go- 
vernment cannot manage to put the great body of electors 
into much better humour than they manifest at present, par- 
liament will be permitted to die of oldage. A dissolution at 
any time before the recent efforts of opposition can be coun- 
teracted, and they can be counteracted thoroughly no where 
but in the House of Commons, would create to government 
a great many more enemies than friends. 

The existence of extraordinary national difficulties does 
not appear more certain, than the effectual and speedy re- 
moval of them. Mark but the eager contention of the two 
great parties for priority in their endeavours to spare the 
public purse! Would that they could but fillit! ‘There is 
nothing that the one does not recommend, there is hardly any 
thing which the other does not engage to attempt. Rather 
than not gain popularity, opposition talks as if it would 
strip the government of every thing necessary to its dignity : 
rather than lose the popularity they acquired through their 
conspicuous share in the deliverance of Europe, ministers 
encroach much more than becomes them, on the outworks of 
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the throne. It is evident that both are disposed to go far 
enough ; but it is not evident which would determine most 
sagely as to the point at which the last sacrifice to public 
Opinion ought to be made. If ministers suffer themselves to 
be driven by their opponents, nothing can be more reason- 
able than to suppose, that both parties will presently change 
their places. 

Whatever doubts may be entertained as to the party that 
would proceed with the soundest discretion in effecting re- 
trenchments, had they equal means of following their tocli- 
nations, none can exist on the question of whose efforts will 
be the most applauded by the populace—nay, in many 
places, by what may justly be termed the people. The 
will be those who shall appeal at the fittest seasons, and with 
the finest address, to the popular feeling of the crisis. This 
can be done best by a dexterous use of the press. Both par- 
tics, it is true, may employ the same means. But, from its 
position in the state, the one is under far less restraint than 
the other. It can call imperiously on ministers to do what 
ministers must not so much as attempt—leaving the multi- 
tude to infer that it would have done all that it recommended 
had it been permitted to act. It can safely hazard opinions 
and excite hopes, which government can hold out only at its 
peril. It can, in short, tell its story quite in its own way ; 
and such, at the present juncture, is the bias of the publie 
mind, that it will have credit for almost any thing it can 
advance. 

When Lord Castlereagh first returned from negotiating 
the treaty of peace—nay, at any time prior to a certain pe- 
riod of the last session of parliament, the popularity of mi- 
nisters was great beyond example. All their friends were 
loud in their praise: all their enemies silent, except a few 
who actually joined in eulogizing their proceedings. The 
extent and duration of the war had afforded them means of 
laying almost every gentleman under obligations, so that 
they were cheerfully supported in parliament by numbers 
unprecedentedly great: and their general conduct had 
been so unassuming, so firm, so different from that recom- 
mended by opposition, and withal so very successiul, that 
the people, comparing the mighty things which they had 
done with the mere war of words maintained by their 
opponents, began to doubt whether the latter really pos- 
sessed any talents worthy of a people’s notice, and so with 
drew from them almost all their confidence. Lord Liver- 
pool, whose voice is seldom heard in the state, was then the 
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most powerful minister England had ever seen; and his ad- 
ministration could have carried almost any measure short of 
the actual overthrow of the constitution. But, through the 
animated eflorts of opposition, the case is much altered. 
There are ordinary questions of finance, on which ministers 
will not now try their strength in parliament; and, as already 
stated, they must not make their appeal to the people. But 
were they compelled by some visitation of Heaven to make 
such an appeal, what would be the result. 

A rumour of a dissolution of parliament having gone 
abroad some little time ago, and having been strengthened 
by an imprudent address from the Secretary at War, the 
problem of—What would happen, were the electors called 
upon for their suffrages 2 has been considered with great at- 
tention in the chief of our cities, and in all the open boroughs; 
and we have been surprised to learn that, in spite of all 
those high deserts in ministers which rest on their masterly 
conduct and conclusion of the war, an opinion prevails, that 
they would not be cordially supported in the case of a ge- 
neral election, and that it is not impossible to find ministers 
as well suited to a season of peace at least, as they are. 

In the Common-Hall of London—the place where the 
commonalty of London assemble to revile their superiors, 
steps have been indirectly taken towards preparing for a new 
election ; and the wise men of Westminster have not failed to 
follow their example. It remains to be seen what effect their 
resolutions will have on the resolutions of other places, where 
the middle ranks have a good deal to say. At all events, 
their movements are likely to conduct to no issue favourable 
to what they would have us believe are their main views— 
the dignity of the Common. Hall forsooth, and a reform in 
the representation of the people. The regent will receive 
their petition at his own convenient time and in his own 
gracious manner; and parliament, by discountenancing 
every undefined project of reform, will prove to the satisfac- 
tion of men of good sense, that no such reform is wanted. 

Has the public withdrawn its coufidence wholly, or in 

art, from ministers; and has all that has been withdrawn 
ion bestowed on others? A part only is withdrawn—and 
only a part of what is withdrawn scems to have been be- 
stowed on others. ‘The remainder is in abeyance—in reserve 
for those who shall succeed in persuading the public, that 
they can, in the shortest space of time, convert the present 
portentous gloom into steady sunshine and cheerfulness. 
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Iw the long catalogue of poetical sins there is no one which 
so powerfully excites the irritability of our race as affecta- 
fion—and there is none which, we believe, has been more 
frequently committed since the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century. Itis that which most casily besets modern 
authors—it leads them to conceive themselves eminently ori- 
ginal and forcible, when in fact they are only eminently ab- 
surd and fanciful—it betrays them into a thousand fantastical 
errors, which they display with the utmost self-complacency, 
and persuades them into a belief that the whimsical and ca- 
pricious vagaries which they exhibit are only proofs of the 
high disdain which genius has ever been supposed to cherish 
for the vulgar matters of life. ‘They suppose, too, that, be- 
cause they are fine and finical, they are lively—whereas, in 
addition to the disgust which foppery always inspires, they 
are equally dull with more elaborate artists, after we have 
once laughed at the follies which they commit, and at the 
cordial bonhommie with which they present them to our 
view. 

These notions are abundantly ludicrous, even when they 
are accompanied by great powers and acquirements, as in 
the case of Messrs. WorpswortH, CoLeripGe, and Co,.— 
but when they are conjoined with very ordinary talents, as 
in the case before us, they become intolerably provoking. 
We shall never be unwilling to punish the fault which pro- 
duces these perverted views of things, whether it appears in 
Lord Byron or in the author of the Naiad—but we natu- 
rally incline to visit it with the severest chastisement, when, 
instead of being overlooked in the surrounding splendour, it 
is the only very remarkable thing in a very middling poem. 

A person who says a good thing in an affected manner, 
takes away very considerably from its force and beauty ; 
but when a very indifferent truism is enunciated in the same 
obtrusive and arrogant style, we are always heartily disposed 
to pour our derision upon the person who utters it. We 
might indulge this feeling of contempt with ample justice in 
the present instance—for the author has told us nothing that 
has not been told ten times better before, and has accom- 
panied his mauner of telling it with the most fantastical and 
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ridiculous affectation. Notwithstanding all this contempt of 
our high office, we shall endeavour to be impartial—we shall 
turn from the contemplation of this fault of the writer, 
where it is possible, and shall attempt to present such an 
analysis of his poem as may enable our readers to form an 
opinion of it for themselves. 

The author bas thought fit to form his manner upon that 
of Mr. Worpswortn and of Mr. Lexan Hunt—he has 
taken his ideas of simplicity, consistency, and nature in his 
characters from the first, and his notions of the graces of 
style, and of long-drawn-out harmony, from the poetry of 
the latter. In both of these adoptions, whatever may be the 
opinion of the author and of his admirers, he appears to us 
to have been completely misdirected—and whatever love or 
veneration we may be disposed to feel for some qualities of 
the writers whom we have named, we think that in the par- 
ticulars in which it has pleased the author of the Naiad to 
select them for imitation, he could not have made a more une 
fortunate election. He has grafted upon this mongrel stock 
the agency of supernatural beings, and has been profuse of 
those fairies who made so conspicuous a figure in our poetry 
about the close of the last century. 

Every body knows that it is much easier to paint the 
freaks of imaginary beings, than to describe the passions and 
actions of ordinary life—for fancy often forms creatures of 
the former sort in the minds of persons who are not at all 
poels—and colours them with hues as bright as those in the 
poems before us. If any person, when in this shaping mood, 
were to give utterance to his thoughts, we should pronounce 
him to be mad—but when an author embodies them in the 
present fashion, and gives them a name, and a local habita- 
tion, in a wire-wove and hot-pressed octavo, the gentle 
reader, though he may sometimes wonder at his flights, is 
in general so good as to consider as the genuine Loxian in- 
spiration, what in reality is only a tissue of such ravings as 
are worthy of Bedlam. 

The Naiad opens with a piece of description—according 
to the present mode—which we regard as one of the most 


splendid specimens of xamby-pamby with which this age 
has been favoured. 


“« "Twas autumn-tide,—the eve was sweet, 
As mortal eye hath e’er beholden ; 
The grass look’d warm with sunny heat,— 
Perchance some fairy’s glowing feet 
Hed lightly touch’d,—and left it golden 
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A flower or two were shining yet ; 
The star of the daisy had not yet set, 
[t shone from the turf to greet the air, 
Which tenderly came breathing there 
And in a brook, which lov’d to fret 

O'er yellow sand and pebble blue, 

The lily of the silvery Ses 
All treshiy dwelt, with white leaves wet. 

Away the sparkling water play’d, 

Through bending grass, and ble ssed flower ; 

Light and delight seem’d all its dower: 
Away in mer riment it stray'd— 

Singing, and bearing, hour after hour, 
Pale, lovely splendour to the shade. 

Ye would have given your hearts to win 

A glimpse of that fair willow’d brook : 

The water lay glistening in each leafy nook, 
And the shadows fell green and thin. 

As the wind pass’d by—the willow-trees, 

Which lov'd for aye on the wuve to look, 

Kiss'd the pale stream,—but disturb'd and shook, 
They wept tears of light at the rude, rude breeze. 
At night, when all the planets were sprinkling 

Their little rays of light on high, 
fhe busy brook with stars was twinkling,— 

And it seemed a streak of the living sky; 

"Twas heavenly to walk in the autumn’s wind’s sigh, 
And list to that brook’s lonely tinkling.” p- 2, 3. 


After a good deal more of this delicious matter, we are in- 
troduced to a certain Lord Hubert—and if people are gene- 
rally judged of from their introductory conversation, we 
should conceive this lord to be one of the silliest persons 


with whom we are acquainted. They are riding by the side 
of a stream: 


“« «The waters are merry and pleasant, my page ! 

‘ The waters are merry ana bright ; 
‘ Now tell me at once, thou youthful sage, 

‘ What is so lovely to sight 2— 
‘ What is so mirthful, and mild also, 
‘ What is so graceful, I fain would know ? 
‘ See, the moon is rising—a pale young thing !— 
* Nay, do not give ber in thy answering ; 
‘ But bid thy fancy a new image bring: 

‘Now sPEAK ME, young page, outright. ” p. 5. 


Such is the question which this gallant lord puts to his 
page—which, even if he could have understood its mean- 
ing, he would have been puzzled to answer :—howeyer, he 
hits at random upon a reply: 


— 
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“ « The waters are merry, my Lord Hubert! 

‘ The waters are merry and bright ;— 

‘ But the lady whose heart is pure as the day, 

‘ Whose soul is framed of the breath of May, 
‘Ts as lovely and mirthful to sight: 

* Her form is as graceful, her spirit as gay, 
‘ Her eye is as tender!y light. 

‘T see the moon will be breaking soon, 

* But I will not liken the lovely moon ;— 

‘ The evening star is beaming far, 

‘ But what to me is the evening star? 

© Lord Hubert ! the lady we ride lo greet, 

‘ Ts as fuir as the wave, and as passing/y sweet.’ ” p. 6. 


This solution of the riddle, whatever our readers may think 
of it, highly delights Lord Hubert—and he regards this new 
Ocdipus as a miracle of ingenuity : 

“ * Now fair fall thy lip—thou page of my heurt,-— 
‘ That tone on my ear all sweetly fell, 
‘ Like the greeting of lovers long torn apart, 
* Like, touch'd to nun’s ear, the convent-bell ; 
© Ne’er may thy breast feel affliction’s smart, 
‘ For, in sooth, fair boy! thou hast spoken well.’ 
For amoment with pleasure hisbridle-hand shook, &c.”—p.7, 8 


The joy of the knight at the response, however, was not 
solitary—for the author tells us that both his horse and the 
water participated in it— 

“ The steed in its joy mock'd the wave on the brook, 


It play’d—and danc'd up for a moment—no more— 
Then gently glided on as before.” p. 8. 


Afterall these wonders are over, they proceed homeward, 
to visit the Lady Angeline; who is said (p. 6.) to be as 
“¢ passing sweet as water”—a gentle way of telling us that 
she was very insipid—and the Lerd Hubert beguiles the way 
with such fond converse as this—taking care to render him- 
self perfectly intelligible even to the nursery : 

“ © A little while, and thou sbalt press 
‘Thy lady’s hand—thy own scarce less ; 
* And with soft tales her heart engage, 
‘ And chat with her, my pretty page!!!’ ” p. 10. 

Just as he is in the midst of this high monologue, he sees 
a lady advancing towards him out of the stream—her brow, 
we are told, “‘ seemed a mingling of sunbeam and air,””—and, 
from. many other attributes with which the natives of the 
earth are quite unacquainted, it was at once evident to us 
that she was of some other element—though the author, hay- 
ing dwelt so long in the regions of fancy, is for some time in 
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doubt aboutit. Asshe *‘sleeks her locks,” she sings a song 
of her own composition, which is as much an exotic as the 
personage herself. To be sure, the author may be of the opi- 
nion of Bayes, that spirits must not be compelled to speak 
sense. This interesting persoa approaches very familiarly, 
and, with the most amiable simplicity, and a total absence 
of all those ** dolci durezze, e placide repulse,” which some 


other poets have so foolishly esteemed beautiful, thus ad- 
dresses Lord Hubert : 


‘““ ¢ Then come thee to these arms of mine, 
‘ And come thee to this bosom fuir, &c.’” 


The page, however, is quite unmoved—and dissuades his 
master from the acceptance of this kind invitation, in the 
following polite manner: 


« € Ah, pause—Lord Hubert, pause! thou’rt dreaming ; 
* Nay follow not this form of seeming ; 
* And wilt thou wmi‘ate the moon, 
* In looking kind, and changing soon?’ ” p. 16. 


This eloquent oration is thrown away upon Lord Hubert, 
who, after recovering from a fit of holoplexy, ‘* greets the 
singing and the saying” of the lady, as the author phrases it 
—and gazes after her as she advances to the water. ‘The 
moon shone down upon her coldly—Lord Hubert followed 
her course right boldly.’ It is not very clear whether he 
followed the course of the lady, or of the moon;—we are told 
that he vanished from the earth, and that he was never more 
seen ;—but from sundry hints we infer that he was drowned. 
The Lady Angeline anxiously awaits his arrival—he had 
promised, she says, to come before breakfast; and alas! it 
was now supper-time! While she is thus complaining, she 
feels herself embraced by unseen arms, which are * like bands 
of ice, and fresh from the water.”” The poor lady catches 
cold in consequence, and dies—and with this the poem ends! 


Such is the story—which is as unfit for modern poetry, as 
it is destitute of all interest and probability. The author, 
indeed, thinks otherwise—he says ** that it forms one of the 
richest subjects for fanciful and feeling poetry that can pos- 
sibly be imagined.’’ (Preface, p. viii.) We would chari- 
tably believe that, in the present instance, the author has 
been misled by this notion—-1nd that the fault has been in his 
subject—for, although his poetry is fanciful enough, there is 
very little feeling about it. He tells us very ostentatiously, 
that he procured the ballad on which this poem is founded 
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“ from a young girl of Galloway, who delighted in preserv- 
ing the romantic legends of her country.” He also tells us, 
that Gokrue has written a ballad of similar incidents, 
“¢ which Madame de Staet, in her eloquent work on Ger- 
many, thus describes,” &c. All this prodigious labour and 
research would have been spared to the author, if he had read 
the third volume of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 
in which he would have found an ample collection of such 
stories—and he would also have found Dr. LeypeEn’s exqui- 
site ballad, which might have spared us the ennui which the 
thing now under examination has so liberally bestowed. 

Of the merits of the execution, our readers will judge 
at least as favourably from our extracts as from the poem it- 
self. We have quoted, at the commencement, the most la- 
boured passage in the poem, and that which we believe to be 
the favourite of the author, and our readers may decide 
upon it. There is a good deal of tenderness and beauty in 
the stanzas entitled ‘* Margaret,” and in the ‘‘ Tale” at 
page 48; but in the succeeding poem, and in that called 
**’lhe Fairies,” we have a mere congregation of all the 
writer’s faults and absurdities. 

On the whole, we are of opinion that the style and matter 
of the poems now before us are like the blue, red, and yellow 
weeds which Lord Bacon speaks of, *‘ which, though they be 
gay to look upon, yet hurt the corn ;” and we heartily hope 
that, however the eyes of the public may be dazzled by their 
brilliancy, they willalways check their growth, and the sale 
of the roots which produce them—and encourage in their 
stead the culture ot tie genuine plauts, which, though 
their blossoms be not quite so gaudy, are far more enduring, 
and will produce fruits worthy of immortality. 


_—————— ae 


Art. II1].—Glenarvon. In Three volumes. London. 1816. 


Tue most philosophical poet, and, for that reason, the 
most vivid Describer of the present day, has told us that 
‘ Books are a real world, both pure and good, 


‘ Round which, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
* Our virtue and our happiness may grow.’ * 


_ This is peculiarly true of works of fiction, although 
in the greater number of what are called our Standard Noe 
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vels, the attainment of this high moral purpose is as little 
regarded as the distribution of poetical justice in English 
tragedy. Indeed the only examples which occur to our me- 
mory, in which this end has been kept in view, are the Tales 
of Deror, the Allegories of Joun Bunyan, and the Novels 
of the heart-searching author of Clarissa. Who ever read 
the last divine work, and particularly that part of it which 
follows the relation of the outrage, and describes the gradual 
decay of the beautiful and high-souled maiden, and the ope- 
rations of that faith which added to her pale features that 
heavenly expression—that touching charm, infinitely more 
inchanting than all the voluptuous graces which the gaiety 
of health, and the sunshine of prosperity can throw around 
the ‘ sleek favourites of fortune,’ * without an ardent aspira- 
tion that his last end may be like hers, and a resolution to 
imitate her life ? 

‘The production now before us is of a character completely 
different : but it does not entirely depend for its success upon 
the force and verisimilitude of its representations—but upon 
scandal, which is a principal ingredient of the charm which 
has wrought that success. ‘The reputed author of the novel 
is said to have intended to delineate her acquaintance under 
the names of the interesting persons who figure in the work— 
we are not sure whether this is the case—but it certainly has 
given no small degree of amusement to the young ladies‘and 
gentlemen of the present day, to ascribe to various living 
characters attributes and actions which have been unknown in 
our Christian country, at least for the last four hundred years, 
and principles which we think could at any time only have 
existed in the hearts of outlandish pagans, or in the brains of 
modern romance-writers. ‘This author, however, wishes to 
persuade us, that these things are quite common here—that 
domestic tragedies of every sort are acting every day unper- 
ceived by us under our eyes—and has kindly unveiled to us 
a few of those secret proceedings in the novel of Glenarvon. 
We have there as many horrors as in any ten modern ro- 
mances which we ever read—rebellion, adultery, seductions 
innumerable, murders, the midnight revels of assassins, 
broken hearts, and infanticide,—not to mention horrible 
dreams, prophecies of gipsey-women, storms, and dreadful 
stories told by old nurses, by way of entertainment. We 
shall not * toil our own brains,” nor those of our readers, 
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by endeavouring to discover whether the persons of the 
drama are very like their imputed originals, or whether 
there exists any resemblance at all—and if we lose the praise 
of invention, we shall at least escape the fate of those labo- 
rious personages who have spent so much ink and so much 
of that subtler fluid usually called ingenuity, in allegorizing 
the Golden Ass of ApuLEtus, and in referring the actors in 
the Argenis of Barcuay to their imagined prototypes—and 
whose labours have been rewarded by the ridicule of all the 
rest of the world. 

Lady Margaret Buchanan is a person who has devoted all 
her pains to become what Dr. Johnson called a policizer.— 
In the present story, she manceuvres with the ability of a 
German princess to bring about a marriage between her son 
and the only descendant of the Duke of Altamonte, to whose 
estates she wishes him to succeed—but the scheme is baulked 
by the unlucky birth of a son. However, with the assistance 
of one of her lovers, this child is strangled—but the aforesaid 
marriage is broken off by the dislike of both parties to each 
other. At last the young lady is marricd to a certain Lord 
Avondale, with whom she has fallen deeply in love, and goes 
to spend the winter in London.—Here she sails on the full tide 
of folly and extravagance ; but soon growing wearied of this 
life, she returns to Ireland. She there meets with Lord Gle- 
narvon, who is one of the leaders of the rebellion in that 
country, and universally known to be so, but who is, notwith- 
standing all this, familiarly acquainted with the neighbour- 
ing noblemen and gentlemen, with some of whom he domes- 
ticates whenever it pleases him. He is represented as a per- 
son of great beauty, and as possessing great powers of se- 
duction : he is a poet, and he’sings to admiration. ‘This 
graceful and glorious Creature, however, bas a heart as dark 
and malignant as a demon—and_ his pleasures are entirely 
sensual, except when he varies their intensity by the exen- 
teration of those minds over whom his powers of fascination 
have been exerted. With this fallen angel—this Mephisto- 
philes in human shape, Lady Avondale falls outrageously in 
> naa a at last runs away from her father’s house to join 

\im. 

The remainder of the novel relates the justice which has 
been supposed to pursue them—and the authoress has cer- 
tainly made root and branch work with them all. It re- 
minds us of the catastrophe of Tom Thumb, or of some of 
our old tragedies, where no one escapes. It turns out at 
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jast, that the life of the son and heir of the Duke of Alta- 
monte had been preserved—and another infant throttled, 
who was so very like the young nobleman, that his father, 
aunt, and sister, and all their friends, firmly believed him 
to be that important person. The unhappy infant who suf- 
fered martyrdom for the sake of this new faith, was torn 
from the arms of his agonized mother at midnight by a fa- 
miliar of Lord Glenarvon, who very properly considered 
that such trifling matters as a broken heart or two ought 
never to stand in the way of his pleasures. 

Our readers will easily perceive, that this story is neither 
very new, nor very probable, nor very interesting. There 
is a great deal of what Swirt calls /ady-spelling, and a great 
deal of what every body calls absurdity. There are imita- 
tions of sundry modern authors—from Lorp Byron down 
to Oss1an, or rather toMacenerson. The author has suc- 
ceeded perfectly in her imitation of the last writer, and is at 
least equally extravagant and unintelligible. ‘There is a 
constant straining at effect, which often fails in a most lament- 
able manner. Thus Calantha says to a person who accosts 
her, ‘* If | had ever beheld you before, | could never have 
forgotten it.” This is said on purpose to throw around the 
character an air of awful and impressive grandeur—and yet 
it turns out that this striking personage is no otber than her 
own cousin, with whom all her early life had been passed! 
There are various defects in the management of the story. 
The preservation of the child’s life, for example, was, in the 
predicament in which the authors of the scheme stood, an act 
of inconceivable folly—for if their object was to make an- 
other person heir to the estates, and infanticide was abso- 
lutely necessary, the son of the Duke of Altamonte might just 
as well have been strangled as Billy Kendal. In the first 
case, the agony of the loss would have been felt by the Duke 
alone—in the other, another family was driven to distraction, 
without removing any portion of the misery from the minds 
of the family of Altamonte. Besides, the boy’s preserva- 
tion was useless; because, if the contrivers of the plot in- 
tended at any future time to restore him to his rights, the 
object proposed to be gained by the scheme would have been 
lost—it they did not, his preservation was equally useless, 
for he could be of no service to his preservers, and his pre- 
sence could only have excited suspicions, which they were 
by no means able to answer, ‘These improbabilities are very 
glaring—but there are many indications of gevius in the 
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work almost sufficient to redeem them. The progress of the 
guilty passion of Glenarvon and Calantha is painted with 
much oe and feeling, though it occupies by far too much 
of the work. Inthe history of Alice, too, there is a good 
deal of pathos—though this part of the story reminded us 
rather too frequently of Mrs. Opte’s ‘¢ Father and Daugh- 
ter.” The meeting of Glenarvon and Zerbellini at mid- 
night, is described in a manner which evidences that the 
author has some power over the tragic passion of terror. 
All these merits, however, are contrasted with no small pro- 

ortion of the worst faults of the worst modern novels. The 
nomen and heroines all talk in the bombastic style which has 
so thoroughly sickened us for the last half century. Thus 
we have a constant recurrence of such phrases as ‘* Let nor 
father nor husband,” &c. &c., and the authoress makes an 
ostentatious exhibition of such classical learning as every 
boy of a common skull could display without making the 
ridiculous blunders which this lady has committed. The 
heroines, besides, are always introduced with soft music, of 
their own composition, or that of some kind friend who is 
luckily present. They are all ** inconsolable to the minuet 
in Ariadne ;” and to this unfortunate predilection for music 
we owe the misfortune of being forced to read the tame yet 
extravagant verses which are so profusely scattered through 
the book. 

Upon the whole, though the work is not destitute of occa- 
sional gleams of tenderness and fancy, we think that it is 
not very likely to outlive the present generation of fine ladies 
and gentlemen—and that it will then sink into oblivion, (the 
charm of scandal being lost,) with the numerous ‘ receipts 
to make whores,’ which have now gone down, with their 
discoverers, to the ‘ tomb of all the Capulets.’ 


Art. 1V.—Albyn’s Anthology; or a select Collection of 
Melodies and Vocal Poetry peculiar to Scotland and the 
Isles. Collected and arranged by ALEXANDER Camp- 
weELL. ‘The modern Scotish and Engtish Verses written 


by Watrter Scort, Esq. and other living Poets of the 
first eminence. 


W «& hail the appearance of this work with much pleasure, 
~and we are afraid-that it will be more difficult to keep 
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down the con amore spirit with which we regard it, than to 
persuade ourselves, as in some other cases, into an agree- 
ment with the general belief, that certain works, bearing the 
authority of great names, are pure abstractions of poetry and 
pathos. This feeling is not at this time produced by the 
operation of the usual causes—for the work before us neither 
givesevidence of much Icarned labour, nor of much taste on 
the part of the editor—nor always of much poetical feeling, 
tenderness, or wildness of fancy, in the compositions of those 
who have given him their aid. 

In the first place, we heartily rejoice that the wild and 
magical airs which are now before us have been thus pre- 
served from sinking into oblivion. The music of the High. 
lands is, like the race that inhabits their lofty mountains and 
silent glens, completely distinct in character from that of 
every other nation upon the face of the earth. This peculie 
arity may be accounted for by the recollection of the singu- 
larity of their superstitions, and that idiosyncrasy which 
prevented them from mingling with the ‘* people of the 
plains ’’—and this character was thus preserved entire until 
the rebellion in 1745. The poetry and music of every na- 
tion are tinctured by the character of the scenery with which 
they are familiar. Thus the glowing skies and profuse vege- 
tation of Italy have thrown over its music and its song that 
warmth, and richness, and variety, which so intensely de- 
light us—and in France, the gaiety of perpetual spring, and 
the associated ideas of romantic passion and truth, have 
given to what may be called their own poetry and music, its air 
of vivacity, mixed with that kind of voluptuous tenderness, 
which has been so touchingly described by Rousseau. If 
we turn to the north, we may easily recognize the effects of 
scenery in the wild and gigantic fictions of the Edda, and in 
the darker superstitions of that mythology which gave rise 
tothe wild chaunts which constituted at once the poetry and 
music of Scandinavia. All the influences of scenery are 
caused by the recollections of human feelings and human 
actions. We associate with the scenery of Spain, for ex- 
ample, the ideas of Moorish magnificence and Asturian chi- 
valry—the gallantry of the Cid, and the profuse splendour 
of Abdurrahman—and, in the scenery of Italy, those who 
can forget the giants, and magicians, and enchanted castles, 
and griftin-horses, and impossible feats recorded in her mo- 
dern poets, will meet every where with some object that will 
remind him in a way much more exquisite of her ancient 
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glories. If the scenery of the Highlands does not awaken 
recollections of literary splendour, or of magical pomp, it 
possesses associations which, on the minds of the natives, 
equal them in their qualities of inspiration. They can 
people every glen with the generations which have passed 
away—and nota cloud sails over their frowning mountains 
which does not bear the shade of a hero. They hear his 
voice in the wind and in the thunder, and it rouses all their 
powers of poetry and of song. Their triumphs over the 
Saxons, too, have given to their warlike poetry a character 
of hatred similar to that of the American Indians. Their 
poetry and music, for these reasons, have alternately an air 
of sadness, like that which we feel at the recollection of a 
departed triend,—of triumphant and swelling consciousness 
that they possess a race of heroes, who have not forsaken the 
lakes and vallies and dark mountains among which they 
lived—or a mixture of both these, added to their national 
prejudices against the race whose hills cannot, like their own, 
raise them to the storms, and echo with far other sounds than 
the screaming of the eagle. 

In the next place, we rejoice to see the great names which 
adorn the work, and to think that in after-times they will be 
associated with the melodies which have soothed, or the airs 
which have agitated the bosoms of the Hlighland clans: that 
they will not only be remembered with delight by the learned 
and the lovers of poetry, but with affection by those who 
have never heard of the Lay of the great Minstrel, the 


-Queen’s Wake of Mr. Hoaa, or the various and splendid 


talents of Mr. Doucuas, of Mr. Witson, or of Mr. Ja- 
MIESON. 


At thetwenty-fourth page there is a fine Highland air—to 
which Mr. DouGuas has written some verses, in which a 
common thought, (the uncertainty of the future,) is ex- 
pressed with singular delicacy and beauty : 


* Like lightning gleams along the sky 

The sunshine of our tardy summer; 

Loud howls the winter wind on high, 
‘That ever was so fast a comer, 

Calm days glide like the wavelets, kist 
By sunbeams, glancing on the fountain; 

The evil days creep on like mist 
That heavily roils round the mountain.” p. 25. 


The verses of Mr. Prinoxe, beginning “I'll bid my 
heart be still,” are sweet and plaintive, and accord very well 
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with the character of the music to which they were written. 
And those called ‘* The Sea-Mew,” by Mr. Witson, have 
a certain tender wildness about them, which is as exquisite 
as it is appropriate, and far more suited to the subject of 
the air than the uniform gaudy voluptuousness which Mr. 
Tuomas Moore casts over all his pieces, whether gay or pa- 
thetic. We cannot, however, speak so favourably of the 
favourite song of an old clergyman, with which the editor 
has favoured us at page 65. is reverend person, it seems, 
was somewhat partial to wine, and has kindly given us his 
reasons in this song for this partiality. ‘The editor, however, 
has counterbalanced the strains of this worthy parallel of the 
Younaes and the Ketts by the insertion of the following ; 
which our readers, we are sure, will at once recognize as a 
genuine production of Mr. WAtTeER Scott, and as instinct 
with the life and spirit and fire, which his poetry always 
possesses. 


“ Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Pibroch of Donuil, 

Wake thy wild voice anew, 
Summon Clan Conuil, 

Come away, come away, 
Hark to the summons! 

Come in your war-array, 
Gentles and commons. 


Come from deep glen, an’ 
From mountain so rocky, 

The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlocky ; 

Come every hill-plaid, and 
True heart that wears one; 

Come every steel blade, and 
Strong hand that bares one. 


Leave untented the herd, 
The flock without shelter ; 
Leave the corpse uninterr’d, 
The bride at the altar; 
Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
Leave nets and barges ; 
Come with your fighting gear, 
Broad swords and targes. 


Come as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended ; 

Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded ; 

Faster, come faster, come 
Faster and faster; 

Chief, vassal, page, and groom, 
Tenant, and master. 
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Fast they come, fast they come; 
See how they gather ! 
Wide waves the eagle plume, 
Blended with heather. 
Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 
Forward each man set ! 
Pibroch of Donuil Dha, 
Knell for the onset! p. 89. 


We must now take our leave of this fragment of the 
work. There are some verses by Mr. Hoae of great merit ; 
but our limits forbid us to quote them. Our thanks are 
due to the editor, who has brought out these airs from the 
cold obstruction in which they lay—to his patrons—and es- 


pecially to the Highland Society, under whose auspices this 
publication was undertaken. 


Art. V.—Waterloo, and other Poems. By J. WeEnppbER- 


BURNE WepsstYER, [sq., Paris; printed for Ridgway, 
London. I8I16. 


These poems are passing good, considering that they arc 
the productions of a gentleman who never could harbour a 
wish so vulgar as that of becoming learned; and who, till 
the other day, wou'd much sooner have heard it said, that 
he did not know a foot of the road to Parnassus, than that 
his horse had made a single false step in a trotting match. 
Pegasus was not then his favourite steed; for it was not over 
the hills of Thessaly, but those between London and Brighton, 
that he loved to urge his course. 

We do not, it seems, owe the perusal of Mr. Webster’s 
poems to any thing like courtesy, but to the importunity of 
friends. We have no right to take this circumstance amiss ; 
but we should have been better pleased, if it had not been 
mentioned—the advice of friends being usually far more 
partial than sound, and therefore an indifferent apology for 
making a book. We do not say that this is exactly the case, 
in the present instance ; and certainly Mr. Webster does not 
use the apology for the purpose of propitiating either ordi- 
nary readers or the critics; for at the head of the minor 
poems we find the following lines :— 


“ Willing I yield ali rhyming rules 
To bireling bards and pedant ‘schools ; 
May fancy guide my careless lay— 
Aud pleasure wing my hours away.” 


Webster’s Waterloo, &c. 


A veteran soldier is expected to speak out frankly; yet if 
Mr. Webster had paid a little more attention than he has 
done to rhyming rules, and some of the more obvious qua- 
lities of good verse, his ‘ careless lay” might have served 
to wing away pleasantly the hours of other people as well as 
of himself. 

Did he and his friends not know, that many more poems 
had appeared on the achievements of Waterloo than were 
likely ever to be read? We have, fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, we do not choose to say which, scen a full score of 
them, and are at this moment threatened with several others! 
It cannot be very difficult to persuade one to do what he is 
already somewhat inclined to do, and, least of all, to under- 
take that which is soothing to human vanity. And we must 
say for Mr. Webster's advisers, that, from the variety which 
is obvious in the mechanism and turn of thought of these 
productions, it is probable that there were both ladies and 
gentlemen who considered it as their right to offer counsel in 
regard to the publication of them.——- All this, however, is 
little to the purpose—if the productions themselves be good. 

In the poem entitled ‘* Waterloo,” the author does not 
enter into any particulars of the fight—jam totum vulgata per 
orbem. He merely describes some of the principal inci- 
dents. and touches on the beneficial effects of the victor 
upon mankind. This poem is written in the octo-syllabic 
measure, except the ** conclusion,’ which is in the heroic 
couplet.—None of these effusions is at all stately, or finely 


polished. But we occasionally find in them something that 
sparkles prettily enough. 
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ial 
“* *Twere some indeed, though slight, relief, 
One pang the less to secret grief; 
Did tate allow affliction’s tear 
To consecrate the soldier’s bier: 
But that might sorrow seek in vain. 
So undistinguish’d lie the slain; 
One tenement contains the clay 
Of all—who fell upon that fatal day 


LILI. 
Yet, Albion, thou hast cause to joy, 
Since none below without alloy; © 
For hearts as stout as those that fell, 
Remain thy valiant feats to tell; 
What triumph beam’d in every eye, 
When St. George claim’d thy victory 1. 
When Freedom hail’d thy sacred word, 
And Peace had sheath’d thy Wellesley’s laurell’d sword. 


See 
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That hour of triumph—day of fame ! 

Shall live in many a trophied name, 
There—grav’d upon the stone of time, 

Shall fire thy sons to deeds sublime ; 

Call forth the spirits of the slain, 

To fill some human form again; 

Shall plume thy warrior’s haughty crest, 
And swell the tumult of the patriot’s breast 


LV. 
But Thou—the mover of the scene— 
How low! to what thou er’st hast been! 
So chang’d—man scarce believes thee le— 
To whom so long he bent the knee; 
Thou—the minist’ring rod of heav’n— 
A living scourge to mortals giv’n — 
A planet—in the polar height— 
Now dash’d and scatter'd from its bourne of light. 


Many of the smaller poems are amatory ; but interspersed 
with others of a different character. Of these are some lines 
on the execution of Ney, said to have been written by a 
friend of the author’s; some verses to Lord Byron, &c. 

Mr. Wedderburne Webster having written his poems from 
no such urgent motive as that which has impelled many of 
the other Waterloo bards to teaze and worry the muse with 
invocations, it is unnecessary to say any thing by way of 
recommending them to the indulgence of the public; and as 
we make ourselves pretty sure that he will not be so ambi- 
tious of fame as to desire to see a second edition of his work, 
we shall abstain from offering any hints for its improvement. 


Ant. VI.—Le.vicon Islandico-Latino-Danicum, BioRNONIs 
Hatporsent. Briorn Haupvorsen’s JIslandske Lexicon. 
Kx MSS. legati Arnamagneani cura R. K. Raskui editum. 
Prefatus est P. E. Mutter. Havnie, 1814. 2 vols. 
Imported by Bobte, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Tue study of northern languages and antiquities has 
formed a new epoch in the history of European literature. 
The labours of Junius, Marshall, Hickes, Benzel, Lye, 
Knittel, and lhre, had considerably increased our acquaint- 
ance with the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon dialects, which, to 
all the countrymen of the authors we have enumerated, 
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were alike interesting and important, as being the ground- 
work of their own tongues, which the lapse of time and other 
circumstances afterwards polished, modified, and enriched. 
The English, the German, the Swedish, the Danish, and 
even the French lexicographer, could ili-dispense with a 
knowledge of the mother-tongues ; because without it he 
could not possibly trace to their source the various words 
which it fell to his lot to explain: nor was it very easy to 
expound words which relate to ancient customs and super- 
stitions, without perfectly understanding the early Gothic 
and Saxon annals, which were, of course, inaccessible to 
all who were not possessed of the language in which they are 
written. These considerations caused the languages of which 
we have been speaking to be cultivated with attention: but 
the Islandic presented no such attractions; at least, not in 
the same degree: it became therefore an object of study, 
chiefly, if not exclusively, to professed philologists ; and the 
number of those who pursue that course of research being 
but small, a knowledge of Islandic was extremely rare, and 
the possessors of it were regarded as objects of astonishment 
rather than of rivalry, of admiration rather than of imitation. 

The Danes, however, did at length begin to study the lan- 
guage of that people which stood in such a degree of politi- 
cal affinity with Fench, Hence we find, that the chief, 
indeed almost the whole assistance which we can receive in 
the prosecution of this study, we must look for from Den- 
mark. Our countryman Hickes had, indeed, in his The- 
saurus Linguarum Septentrionalium, given a grammar of 
the Islandic dialect ; and a glossary had been printed at 
Upsala in 1691: but these works were very far from perfect. 
Two other vocabularies, more full, but still very incomplete, 
had been printed at Copenhagen ; one edited by Olaus Wore 
mius, in 1650; the other by P. Resenius, in 1683. But as 
none of these publications were sufficient for the purpose for 
which they were designed, this Lexicon has been produced ; 
and, a short time before its appearance, a Grammar, which, 
according to Professor Miiller, is the very best which has 
hitherto been produced, proceeded from the pen of Raske, 
the learned editor of this lexicon; but, as it is written in 
German, it is not likely to be very extensively useful. 

The glossaries which had been added to several modern 
editions of Islandic works, had been found very incomplete ; 
and it was therefore determined to print the MS. Lexicon of 
Haldorsen, which the Jearned author had left nearly ready 
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for the press. In a the Danish translation, which, it 


appears from Professor Miiller’s preface, had not been added 
by the author, the assistance of several Islanders was ob- 
tained: this sometimes does not entirely agree with the Latin 
version ; but where it departs from it, it closely follows the 
Islandic text. We cannot find, however, that any new 
words have been added by the editors: it is offered to the 
reader as a work confessedly imperfect, but still as more com- 
plete than any which had preceded it. 

With regard to the manner in which the work has been 
executed, we confess ourselves unable to give any opinion : 
but we thought it right to notice the appearance of a book so 
important to the lovers of northernliterature. We can only 
remark, that the Preface is written in very inelegant, not to 
say incorrect, Latin: but this will neither increase or dimi- 
nish the value of the work, considered as a book of reference ; 
and we therefore shall not waste our own time, nor that of 
our readers, by pointing out instances. 

The Preface, which is written both in Latin and in Danish, 
concludes with a brief biographical memoir of the author, 
and a catalogue of those Islandic writers whose works have 
been published, with a notice of the editions through which 
they have passed. If this be correct, it will forma very 
useful supplement to a performance of this nature; and may 
in some measure assist, at some future period, in the compo- 
sition of a critical history of the literature of the north of 


Europe ; a work which would be of great utility, and which 
is much wanted. 


Art. ViIl.—E£glantine; or, The Family of Fortescue: a 


Novel. By Cuartotte Nootn. 2 Vols. Sherwood. 
1816. 


H owever much the moderns may be surpassed by the an- 
cients in the higher departments of literature, they havea 
decided superiority in that class of ee which commonly 
goes under the appellation of novels. ot that this superi- 
ority is any just ground of exultation ; for where there is 
no contest, there can be no triumph. Novels, however, are 
a.most important addition to literature ;—important both from 
their numbers and their effects. That they are given to the 
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world in such unlimited profusion appears to us to arise from 
two causes: the erroneous estimate that is often formed of 
the difficulty of writing a good novel; and the indiscriminate 
eagerness with which all novels are read. We are inclined 
to think that the qualifications necessary to enable a novelist 
to attain any considerable eminence, are so numerous, as 
rarely to be found united in the same person. It requires 
not only a fertile invention, but great opportunity and talent 
for observation, and a quick perception of the minuter 
shades of character, which it is so difficult to catch with cer- 
tainty, and to represent with precision. ‘To the generality 
of mankind it appears an easy task to adorn a hero and he- 
roine with more perfections than ever were in reality be- 
stowed on any two beings; eventually to conduct these 
through a proper share of distresses and difficulties to con- 
jugal happiness; and to introduce a few subordinate aux- 
iliaries who may be disposed of at the end of the work by 
marriage or by death. This task, we say, seems not to re- 
quire any extraordinary talent, and the faculty of the mind 
which it principally calls into exercise, (namely invention,) 
is precisely that which authors are most fond of exerting. 

The undistinguishing avidity with which novels are read 
is the other cause which contributes greatly to multiply 
them. Thousands there are of young females among the 
lower classes of society, who devote to these works every 
hour they can snatch from their necessary employments ; 
who receive whatever is presented, without distinction and 
without preference, and who derive as much pleasure from 
any of the nameless numberless novels which form the ordi- 
nary stock of acirculating library, as from the valuable pro- 
ductions of Miss Edgeworth and Miss Burney. The circu- 
lation of a novel is not proportioned to its merit or demerit ; 
and as every novelist is secure of some admirers, it is not 
wonderful that so many are eager to strive for fame, and that 
so many bad novels are daily issuing from the press. Bad, 
not as exhibiting that seductive licentiousness which have so 
often disgraced the French press, but as tending to give er- 
roneous ideas of buman life, and to excite ideas which the 
ordinary course of things can never realize. : 

We hope we have not alarmed Miss Nooth by our remarks 
on novels in general: we have bad no such intention. We 
consider her work a very respectable performance; and, as 
instances of complete failure are so lamentably numerous, 


her success will be more pleasing to herself and more.accept- 
able to others. 
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We cannot enter into a detailed analysis of Eglantine; we 
cannot even attempt a sketch of all the characters introduced 
into it. We shall confine ourselves to the principal person- 
ages, and begin by presenting to our readers the first intro- 
duction of the hero and heroine, with its attendant circum- 
stances. 


“ Her step advanced towards the screen,—Fitzroy lifted his eyes,—and 
in a moment she stood before him: he had plenty of leisure to observe her, 
since her eyes were fixed on a letter which she held in her hand, and after 
one straight-forward glance into the room, which not reaching the corner 
where Fitzroy sat shrouded in shade, of course did not discern him, she 
walked deliberately to the end, and was turning back into her own divi- 
sion, when Fitzroy, determined not to lose such a golden opportunity, let 
drop the hand which sustained his sabre, and down it fell, with as much 
clatter as he could have wished.—Down fell also the letter of the fair un- 
known, and the liveliest carnation glowed upon her face, as she turned to 
see from whence the noise arose, and Fitzroy stood revealed.—Recovering 
herself in a moment, with a slight curtesy she apologized for her intrusion, 
with ‘I beg pardon, I thought I had been alone.’ 

** *Tf you command it, you shall be alone.’ 

“ A half-smile on the lady’s part. ‘ I cannot command you, sir; but 
this is your apartment, and that is mine.’ 

‘« She retreated, but turned to hear Fitzroy, who spoke just before she 
reached the screen. 

“ «If my being here offends you, both apartments shall be yours.’ 

“ «Qh! no, that would be too unreasonable :’ she curtsied and disap- 
peared. Dissatisfied with himself, Fitzroy glanced his eye round the room 
for a plausible pretext for renewing the conversation, when the fallen let- 
ter caught his eye.—He advanced to the screen, and lightly tapped on it 
-——no answer. ‘ Madam’—no reply. ‘ Miss Fortescue.’ 

“ «Sir—did you speak to me?” 

“ «You will excuse the liberty I take, but you have left your letter at 
my mercy.” And she appeared at the edge of the screen, holding out her 
hand for it. ‘I have not presumed to touch it—there it lies,—on the 
floor where you dropped it, when I was so unfortunate as to alarm you by 
letting fall my sabre.’ 

“Fitzroy pronounced the word unfortunate with the best grace imagi- 
nable. 

“*¢Then I must go and fetch it.’ Fitzroy bowed, and, while Miss For- 
tescue stooped for the letter, reached a chair and placed it for her, as a 
mere matter of course. She could hardly forbear laughing. 

“ «Indeed, sir, 1 am not going to stay here.’ 

“ «Not fora moment? Consider, I might have kept the letter 

‘“«¢Then you would bave done very wrong.’ 

“* And do I deserve no reward for doing right?’ 

*** You have your own approbation.’ 

***T wish I could deserve yours.’ 


‘“** Your own is more important to you. But I did thank you, and I 
thank you again—good evening, sir.’ 

“*Oh! madam—do not thank and punish me in the same breath,—do 
not leave me.” 

“The young lady looked a little alarmed. Fitzroy advanced very 
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gravely, and with the most correct air imaginable, but contrived to get 
between the lady and the screen. ‘I beg pardon, madam—I would not 
villingly intrude upon Miss Fortescue, but | think you said that you were 
enquiring for some one. Will you permit me to undertake the office? 
Servants at inns are very inattentive,—if you would favor me with any 
commands? j 

‘“‘¢ You are very good, sir; but I have a servant.’ 

‘“* «Indeed, madam, you have.’ 

“ Eglantine could not mistake the pointed manner in which these words 
were spoken, and again looked embarrassed. ‘ Pray, sir, let me pass.’ ” 

p- 29—32. 


This acquaintance, so auspiciously commenced at the inn, 
is renewed at Lady Winterton’s, to whom Eglantine was 
going to pay a visit; and, in due time, the parties marry and 
are happy. Our readers need not be told that Eglantine 
possesses almost every personal charm and every mental ac- 
complishment. Heroes and heroines have always a sort of 
prescriptive right to be perfect; we shall therefore take our 
leave of Fitzroy and Eglantine, for, perfection being rather 
unnatural, the representation of it is sometimes rather un- 
interesting. 

The most interesting personages of this novel are Eglan- 
tine’s father and mother, whose history is introduced by way 
of episode. Mrs. Fitzroy, then Miss Lavington, marries, 
against her father’s wishes, a natural son of a Mr. Fortescue, 
who turns out one of the most perfect specimens of compli- 
cated profligacy of which we have any account. Soon after 
his being united to Miss L., he runs away with a married 
woman ; and after having been pardoned and received by 
his injured wife, he again abandons her, and flies to America, 
where he realizes some property, and dies. At his death, 
his natural brother, with whom he had always lived on bad 
terms, assumes his character; and, by means of great per- 
sonal resemblance, possesses himself of his brother’s pro- 
perty. This man is attached to a young lady in England, 
who afterwards becomes acquainted with Mrs. Sa and 
from the identity of the name, and some family jewels, which 
were sent over as presents to the young lady, Mrs. F. ima- 
gines her husband and Miss De Broke’s lover to be the same. 
‘The state of anxious suspense in which these two ladies wait 
the arrival of the stranger from America is well described. 
This part of thestory is very well imagined: it has an air of 
originality about it; and Miss Nooth has executed it with- 
out materially violating probability. 

As a specimen of our author’s more serious style, we sub- 
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join the following account of the situation of governess in 
Mr. Filmer’s family. 


“« | fixed myself where you find me, and where indeed I have no evils 
to complain of, except the absolute want of all that gives spring and elas- 
ticity to life. 1 am treated by Mr. and Mrs. Filmer with civility ; but they 
never forget, nor suffer me to forget, that lam a hireling: and the formal 
invitations I sometimes receive to join the drawing-room party, when there 
isno particular company in the house, although they break in upon the 
wearisome uniformity of day after day spent in this room, do not much 
tend to cheer my spirits or improve my miud. I perceive that I am not 
expected to join in the conversation. I am not introduced to the visitors; 
so there is a sensible line of demarcation between them and me; and I 
feel that the constant habit of restraint and repression of all the vivacity I 
once possessed, have now quite impaired my power of pleasing, and ren- 


dered me as dull and spiritless as Mrs. Maxwell herself could wish to see 
me.”—Vol. I. p. 213. 


This picture is not overdrawn. Among families of the 
higher rank, it is not uncommon to see governesses situated 
as if the mothers took a pleasure in degrading the very per- 
sons to whom they commit the education of their children. 

Wecommend Miss N. for having avoided that tedious 
prolixity, which among novelists is so common a fault— 
prolixity which sometimes expands into four volumes a thin 
chain of incidents, which would scarcely excite interest 
throughout one. But we think that somewhat too much of 
Eglantine is taken up in episode ; in consequence of which 
the main history stands still, while collateral histories are 
introduced. ‘These may have—and in the present instance 
they certainly have, intrinsic excellence ; but still our ob- 
jection to the excess of the practice remains. It divides, and 
by dividing, weakens the interest felt by the reader. With 
respect to the style of this performance, the extracts we have 
given prove it to be considerably above mediocrity ; and, on 
the whole, it displays talents which cannot fail of insuring 
for ita pretty general perusal. 
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Art. Vill.—Recherches Critiques et Historiques sur la 
Langue et la Litérature del E'gypte. Par E'trENNE QUa- 
TREMERE. Paris, 1808. 8vo. pp. xii-+307=319. Im- 
ported by De Boffeand Dulau. 


Over readers will remember, that at a very early period of 
our labours, we had occasion to make favorable mention of 
M. Quatremére : this we did, merely from Engelbreth’s report 
of him; for we had for some time neglected the study of Egyp- 
tian literature, and even continued to do so until our attention 
was roused by the appearance of the fragmenta Basmurico 
Coptica. We had been prevented by the war from obtaining 
foreign books, and when the continent was again thrown open 
by the peace of 1814, there were many works on other subjects 
which were far more interesting to us, and which we therefore 
in preference procured. This must be our apology for having 
so long delayed to read and notice this publication: and now 
that peace has been fortunately restored, we hope to be able 
to communicate to our readers an early notice of foreign 
works on Oriental literature and other interesting subjects. 

The treatise which is the object of our attention, is divided 
into several chapters or sections. The first treats “of the 
state of the Egyptian language under the Ptolemies and the 
Romans.” It might appear unjust to say, that this division 
of the subject is handled with singular ability and precision, 
since the whole of the book eminently displays these quali- 
ties ; but it has more particularly attracted our attention and 
admiration, because this period of the Egyptian history is 
remarkably obscure, and is illustrated by few documents, 
compared with that part which respects the establishment of 
the Mohammedan empire, and which is fully detailed by the 
Arabian historiographers. 

That the Egyptian language and characters subsisted un- 
der the reign of the Ptolemies, seems to be an ascertained 
fact. The author remarks,* that although Greek alone was 
used in the court of these princes; in the remote villages, 
and especially in the Thebais, the native dialect must have 
been understood and spoken as before. This is attested by 
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the Rosetta inscription,* and is further confirmed by a pas- 
sage in Plutarch :+ speaking of the attainments of Cleopa- 
ira, who did not employ an interpreter, but herself conversed 
Adio, Tewyroduraus, SESpaiois, Agari, Lupois, Mndoic, MapSvaiois, 
he contrasts with her acquirements the ignorance tay 70 autn; 
Basircwy, oude thy Aryurrriav AVAT HK OMEVOY meoinaBew Varextov? eviwy 
Oe wai To wanedouilely EXALTOVTMV. 

M. Quatremére remarks,{ that when an uncivilized nation 
is conquered, it adopts without difficulty the language as 
wellas the laws of the victors: but that the Egyptians at this 
period being highly polished, the rule will not apply to them; 
besides, they were peculiarly firm in their attachment to their 
ancient observances ; and we must also remember, that seve- 
ral works which might easily perpetuate their language ex- 
isted ; and the successors of Alexander were on this point 
extremely careless. ‘This opinion is not invalidated by our 
finding so few monuments and historical documents by which 
the existence and the state of the Egyptian dialect might be 
verified. The history of the country at this epoch is al- 
most unknown to us; and the majority of the writers who 
might have informed us concerning the reign of the Ptole- 
mies are no longer extant.§ 

Soon afterwards, Egypt fell under the dominion of the 
Romans. During the empire of these new masters, the lan- 
guage still subsisted, as we learn from several sources. Ori- 
gen remarks, || that if any Greek were desirous to instruct 
the Egyptians in any new doctrine, he ought to learn their 
language, instead of uselessly addressing them in Greek. 
We learn { that the Roman soldiers inscribed on the tomb of 


* Namely, the Greek inscription on the stone found at Rosetta, and 
now preserved in the collection of Marbles at the British Museum. It is 
there catalogued Room ix. No. 23. 


+ Antonii Vita, tomi. p. 913, ed. Ruald.=tom. i. p.927. ed. Francof, 
1620. 


t Recherches, p. 6. 

§ S Hieronym. Prefat. Explanat. in Daniel. tom. iii. col. 1074. ed. 
Martianay, cited by Villoison, trvisitme lettre 4 M. Akerblad, note 77, 
p. 37—38. This letter of M. Villoison was printed in Millin’s Magazin 
Encyclopedigue, a periodical publication printed at Paris about the year 
1802. 

|| Contra Celsum, vii. 60, tom. i. p.737. ed. De la rue. See also the 
same treatise, 1.23, tom. 1. p. 340. 

{| Hist. Aug. Scriptt. p. 165, ed. Salmas. 
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Gordian ILL. ¢ titulam—et Grecis, et Latinis, et “gyptia- 
cis literis, ut ab omnibus legeretur.”” After the Egyptians 
had revolted against Diocletian, he ordered all their books 
which could be found to be burned, lest by alchemy they 
might obtain means to rebel against him a second time.* 
Our author has forgotten to mention, that Egyptian was one 
ef the tongues miraculously imparted to the Apostles. 

The author proceeds t to notice the opinions respecting the 
age of the Egyptian versions of the Bible; which are geue- 
rally supposed to have existed in the second or third cen- 
tury; and Dr. Woide has endeavoured to shew, by very 
plausible arguments, that the Sahidic MS. entitled MARE 9, 
CHA’ HTMIcTIc cobi&é “ Tomus secundus fidelis 
sapientia,” was composed about the same period.{ He 
afterwards adduces, from various sources, instances of Egyp- 
tian ecclesiastics who were learned in the Coptic language.§ 

The chief argument against the belief that any consider- 
able portion of the ancient language of Kgypt has been pre- 
served in the Coptic, is the great number of Greek and fo- 
reign words which are discoverable in it. Michaelis had 
even asserted, |] that more than half of La Croze’s Lexicon 
is composed of words originally Greek. Quatremére ad- 
mits { that some Greek words are discoverable in it; but re- 
marks, that the number is greatly exaggerated. He might 
have observed, also, that though in other respects the best 
orientalist of his day, Michaelis knew nothing of Coptic, 
and was therefore incompetent to form any judgment on the 


* Johannes Antiochenus ap. H. Valesii Excerpta Historica, p. 834. 
Suidas. Vv. Xngea and Asoxanriavos,---Quatremtre, pp. 7—8. 

+ Recherches, p.9. He has erred, however, in using the words “ cette 
version ;” and thus classing both versions together, since the Sahidic ver- 
sion bas been generally allowed to be prior to the Coptic. See Marsh’s 
Michaelis’ Introduction to the N.T. vol. 11. p.77. 587. 


t Woidii Dissertatio de Bibliorum verss. Egyptiacis, p. 137. sqq. 
Oxon. 1799. folio. On the other hand, the reader may consult Mr. No- 
lan's “Inquiry into the Integrity of the Greek Vulgate, or received text 
of the N.T. 8vo. London, 1815.” p. 50. 

§ Recherches, p.9—15. Had Mr. Nolan read this work, he would not 
have written as he has done in his Inquiry, p.50, note 11. Indeed, how- 
ever valuable his remarks may be on other subjects, he has displayed a 
very superficial knowledge of the Egyptian language and antiquities in ge- 
neral, 

|| Supplementa ad lexica Hebraica, tom, iv. p. 1297. 

§ Recherches, p. 289. 
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subject. The introduction of Greek terms into the dialects 
of Egypt, is accounted for on the following grounds: * 

. Anew form of government having been established in 
Egypt, first under the Ptolemies, and latterly under the Ro- 
mans, the Egyptians, of course, borrowed titles of nobility 
and political phrases: hence in the Egyptian inscription dn 
the Rosetta stone, Akerblad discovered the Greek word 
cuvraéis:+ and in the Coptic writers we find the terms AOCZ, 
KORLZHC, and TpiRownoc. 

Il. Christianity having early penetrated into Egypt, many 
new ideas, entirely foreign to the natives, were introduced 
with it, which could not be expressed by any words in use. 
Many terms being used in a sense purely ecclesiastical, it 
was deemed improper to translate them ; consequently it was 
natural to have recourse to the Greek, in which much of the 
scriptures had been written, or had been translated into it. 
Hence in the versions of the Bible we find many Greek 
words; and still more in the translations of the Fathers, and 
ancient liturgies. 

I1J. The translators of these books might occasionally 
find it convenient, when they did not understand a word, or 
did not easily discover its equivalent, to leave it untrans- 
lated ; and others, wishing to shew their knowledge of both 
tongues, perhaps used indifferently both Greek and Egyp- 
tian words. t 

We must not, however, suppose that all Coptic books con- 
tain an equal proportion of foreign expressions: in some 
writers they are common, in others rare; besides, very few 
indeed can be cited which have not equivalent Egyptian 
phrases. 

The next question discussed is, at what period did the 
Egyptians exchange their ancient alphabet for that which is 
now in use; and which is entirely Greek, with the addition 
of some Egyptian characters? It may be sufficient to mene 
tion the writers who have differed on this subject, to shew 
the extreme difficulty of coming to any decision. La 
Croze,§ and father Georgi, || believe the change took, place 


* Recherches, p. 16. 

+ Lettre sur I’Inscription E’gyptienne de Rosette, p. 29. 890. Paris, av 
x=1802. OS. 

1 This occurs so frequently among modern writers, as to make it ri- 
diculous to collect examples. 

§ Thesaurus Epistolicus, tom. iii. p. 22. 

|| Preefat.in Fragment. Evangelii 8. Johannis. Graco-Copto-Thebaidic 
p.xlii. Rome, 1789. 4to. 
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under the reign of Psammetichus; but M. Q. observes, that 
this opinion is refuted by the Rosetta inscription; which, 
however, was unknown to them. Bonjour * thinks it hap- 
pened in the time of Alexander. Monttaucon,t Jablonski, 
and Valperga,§ suppose it occurred under the Ptolemies: 
Schow,|{| who remarks, ‘Tempus quo hec unio alphabett 
Greco-/Egyptii cum antiquo /A®gyptio, facta fuerit, defici- 
ente omni auctoritate historica, accurate definiri nequit, is of 
opinion, that the adoption of the present alphabet is consider- 
ably anterior to our wra; while Zoega,{ founding his opi- 
nion on a passage of Aristides,** relative tothe word KavéBos, 
concludes, that the Greek characters were not employed in 
Egypt until the third century after Christ. This opinion 
our author conceives to be corroborated by the inscription on 
the tomb of Gordian, where a distinction is made between 
Greck and Egyptian letters. The term literis Aigyptiacis 
cannot denote hieroglyphics, because they were not under- 
stood by a sufficient number of persons to answer the pur- 
pose intended. The words, therefore, mean the usual writs 
ing of the Egyptians: consequently, the Egyptian charac- 
ters still subsisted towards the middle of the third century 
after Christ, because Gordian IIT. died in the year 244, ac- 
cording to the calculation of Tillemont.tt 

We learn from Athanasius, bishop of Kous, in his Copto- 
Arabic Grammar,}{ that the Egyptian language was divided 


into three dialects: the Coptic of Misr, (cspowl _dasill) 
which is the same as the Sahidic; the dialect of Bahirah, 


(saul esi) and the Baschmouric, (esjpowl sexi!) 


so called from the province of Baschmour (jy). At 
present (i.e. in the time of Athanasius) only the Bahiric 


ee 


Ap. Georgi |. c. p. xlv. 
+ Paleaograph. Grac. p. 313. 
{ Pantheon Egyptiac. tom. 11. p. 50. 
§ Didymi Taurinensis Literature Copt. rudimentum, p. 14. 4to. Parma. 
33. 
| Charta Papyracea Masei Borgiant. Rome 1788. Adnott. p. 118. 
§{ De Origine et usu Obeliscorum, p. 437. 
** Oper. tom. i. p. 359. ed. Jebb. 
tt Histoire des Empereurs, tom. in, p. 258. 


++ 


tt M.S. Copt. 44. fol. 154.—In our reterences to Coptic and Arabic 
MSS. we can only derive our knowledge from our author. We suppose 
him to adopt the arrangement of the Imperial or Royal library at Paris. 
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and Sahidic are in use ; and both dialects are derived frone 
the same language 

For the present, M. Q. declines the consideration of the 
Baschmouric dialect; of which he treats in the conclusion 
of his work: for which part we also reserve the very few re- 
marks we have to make on the subject. The Bahiric, or 
Memphitic, or, as it is improperly termed, Coptic,* and the 
Sahidic or Thebaidic dialects are, therefore, the only objects 
which now claim our attention. We are certain of their ex- 
istence : we understand their grammar: we know that the 
former was the language of the Lower Egypt, and the latter 


that of the Upper Egypt, or Xe as it is termed by the 
Arabians ; while the part of the country in which the newly- 
discovered dialect was used has been the subject of a Jong 
dispute, which has hardly yet been decided. 

Itis strange that Huntington, who possessed both Mem- 
eer and Sahidic MSS., should have maintained t that the 
Sahidic dialect was the real Egyptian, used among the Copts 
of Upper Egypt, while the Memphitic was the spurious 
Greek, spoken among the natives of Alexandria and the sea- 
coast, and the inhabitants of Lower Egypt. 

It is yet a question, Which of these dialects was the most 
ancient? ‘This is a difficult subject, since, being destitute 
of all historical evidence, we are left entirely to conjecture. 
Macrizy, Renaudot,t La Croze,§ Jablonsky,|| believe that 
Sahidic is the most ancient ; but Georgi,{@ Valperga,** and 
Miinter,+t regard the Memphitic as the oldest : Mingarelli tf} 
has not attempted to decide the question. M. Q.§§ asks, 


re 


* We think that the term Coptic should be used only as a generic, and 
Memphitic, &c. as specific names. 


+ Huntingtoni Epistole, p. 73. ed. Smith. 
{ Dissertat. MS. de Ling. Copt. This work is preserved in the Royal 
Library at Paris. Quatremére, p. 78, not. 2. 


§ In the beginning of his Sy/loge Vocum quarundam Sahidicarum, as it 
exists in the MS, copy of his Lexicon, in the Royal Library at Paris, and 
of which an abridgment only was published by Woide. 


a | Thesaurus Epistol. La Crozianus. Tom. I. p. 189. Panth. Egypt. 
Yom. 1. p. 137. Opuscul. Tom. I. p. 25. ed. Te Water. Lugd. Bat. 1804. 
{| Prefat. in Fragm. Ev. S. Johannis, p. xxv. 


** DPD. T. Literatur. Copt. Rudim. p. 6 et 30. 


tt Specimen Verss, Daniel. Coptt. p.47. Rome. 1786. 


++ . — ’ . . ° ‘ ° 
if Egypuor. Codd, Nanianorum Reliquie. p. 18. Bononmia. 1785 
§) Recherches, p. 23. 
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Whether we may not suppose that the Thebaidic, in which 
the mostancient Egyptian works that exist are written, and 
perhaps even the Baschmouric, existed at first in the lan- 
guage of the country, at the same time with the Memphitic ? 
If, as Georgi has somewhere shewn, the Egyptian words 
transmitted to us by ancient writers are chiefly referable to 
this last dialect, we cannot be surprised: the Greeks and 
Romans having seldom any business which obliged them to 
go into the Thebais, which, far removed from the seat of 
empire and the centre of commerce, the dialect of this pro- 
vince was of course less known to them than that of Lower 
tgypt. Perhaps, also, the Thebaidic, at all times less cul- 
tivated than the Memphitic, might then be used only in the 
smaller towns and villages. It does not, however, seem 
proved that the Bahiric is more copious than the Sahidic : 
the latter not only possesses a number of words prculiar to 
itself, but can adopt all Memphitic words by subjecting 
them to a slight change. If the Thebaidic MSS. appear to 
offer a greater number of Greek words than the Memphitic, 
it may be easily accounted for on the principles mentioned 
above: and it does not seem to have had much effect on the 
language in general; if it had, we should not have found in 
the Sahidic MS. Lexicons the Greek terms explained by 
Egyptian glosses; which is not the case in the Bahiric Dice 
tionaries which have been discovered. 

‘The learned author next considers the objections which 
have been made to the supposition that the modern Coptic 
contains any great portion of ancient Egyptian, on the 
ground that if it did, we should find the origin of all the 
ig y ptian words which have been preserved by the Greek aud 
Latin writers; and, we think, very completely sets them at 
rest.* 

We have thus followed our author through the whole of 
his first chapter, of which we have given rather an abridged 
translation than an analysis. Wewere the more disposed to 
assign a large space to it, because it contains the very best 
history ofthe Coptic language, as it existed under the Greek 
and Roman empires, which we remember to have seen. but 
in consequence we must considerably shorten what we have 
to say respecting the remaining part of the volume. 


* It would take up too much room to tollow M. Q. through all the course 
of his reasoning; and it would not be easy to abridge bis arguments so as 
to give the reader a just idea of them. We therefore reter those who 
take au luterest in the subject to his Recherches, p. 25—28. 


. es meal 


See 
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The second chapter treats ** of the state of the Egyptian * 
language under the Arabic dynasty.” The conquest of 
Egypt by the Arabs was commenced in the twentieth year of 
the Hegira, under the reign of Omar, one of the successors 
of Mohammed. During the early part of the Arabian em- 
pire, the Coptic language continued to flourish : according 
to Abou’Imahasen,t in the year 96 of the Hegira, Abd’allah- 
ben Abd’elmelik, the governor of Egypt, ordered that the 


journals of the divan, which before were written in Coptic, 


should be composed in Arabic. Johannes Diaconus,{ the 
biographer of the patriarch Khail, says that Moses, bishop 
of Wisim, having been cited before Khalif Merwan, was 
beaten by the soldiers, who offered to cease if he would give 
them money : but Moses being unable to understand them, 
John was obliged to be the interpreter. Merwan too spoke 
to Khail by an interpreter. Abou’lfekar-ben Azhar, a con- 
verted Jew, conversed with the Christians in Coptic, and with 
the Jews in Hebrew.§ 

Soon afterwards, the Copts being continually oppressed by 
avarice and tyranny, became poor and abject, and of course 
profoundly ignorant: obliged to learn the language of their 
masters, they quickly forgot their own: those who filled the 
situation of secretary to the nobility had no other object 
than to speak and write Arabic in its utmost purity. Thus 
the Coptic was gradually disused and lost; and it became 
necessary to translate into Arabic the ecclesiastical books. 
According to Abou ’l berekat, the works of St. Schenoudi 
(qenowt) vere preserved in the Thebais, written in Sa- 
hidic; but some were translated into Bahiric, and others into 
Arabic. ‘The prayers were still said in Coptic; but the les- 
sons were first read in Coptic, and then explained in Arabic, 


* The name Coptic was first assumed by the Jacobite Christians, under 
the reign of Heraclius, when the patriarch Benjamin was driven from his 


see, and obliged to fly into the Sahid (Krzc). In treating, therefore, of 
the times posterior to the conquest of Egypt by the Mossulmen, we shall 
generally adopt the term Coptic, instead of Egyptian, as the most correct, 
though even at the expense of elegance. (Sce Ciceroad Herennium, iv. 
12. = Opera, Tom. I. p. 84. ed. minor. Lipsiz, 1814.) The history of the 
times of which we are speaking is given by Renaudot, Histor. Patriarch. 
Alexandrin. p. 161. and in the MS. Copt. Vat. 67. fol. 1., also by Ma- 
crizy, in bis description of Egypt. 

+ MS. Arab. 659. fol. 68. 

+ MS. Arab, 139. fol. 174. 


§ Hist. Patriarch. Alexand. p. 525 
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as is the practice at the present day.* The same writer, as 
cited by Renaudot,t says, that in the monastery of St. Ma- 
carius, Arabic was never employed. At last, even the priests 
became so ignorant as to be able merely to read the letters : 
and the patriarch Michael was unable to read either Coptic 
or Arabic.{ 

It is dificult to ascertain the exact time when the Coptic 
ceased to be understood in Egypt. It is plain, from a pas- 
sage of Severus, bishop of Aschmounein, in the preface to 
the History of the Alexandrian Patriarchs, that in the tenth 
century it ceased to be spoken: butit seems that the higher 
classes and the learned still studied it, and that a knowledge 
of it was as common in Egypt as an acquaintance with Latin 
is now in Europe. 

Renaudot has contended,§ that in the century succeeding 
the Arabian conquest, Coptic was disused in the major part 
of Egypt: but this is refuted by the facts mentioned above ; 
and books in it are extant, written long after that period. 
Such is the wee srae of one Jolin, who was put to death 
under the reign of El-Kamel, son of El-Adel, a prince of 
the Ayoubite dynasty ; which is unaccompanied even by 
an Arabic version. Besides, the Coptic MSS. are filled with 
marginal notes in Coptic, which, though ill-spelled and 
sometimes ungrammatical, were certainly written by persons 
who knew something of the language. 

A Syriac MS. brought from Egypt by Assemani, was 
written in the year of Christ 1484, by one John Ezechiel, a 
Copt by nation, who was learned in the Arabic, Syriac, and 
Keyptian languages. ¥ 

These facts, however, refer chiefly to Lower Egypt, since 
in the ‘Thebais, Coptic was in use at a much later period. 
Abou Selah makes mention ** of a custom established in the 


* Sonnini Voyage dans la Haute et la Basse Egypte, Tom. IL. p. 189. 
The liturgies printed by the Roman Propaganda are always accompanied 
by an Arabic version. 


+ Dissert. de Copt. Alexand. liturgiis, p. C. Comment. ad lit. p. 207 


These dissertations are printed in his Collectio Liturgiarum Orientalium. 
Paris. 1716. 2 vols. 4to. 


{ Hist. Patriarch. Alexand, p.514. 
§ Comment. ad Laturg. Copt. p. 204. 
| MS. Copt. Vat. 69. f. 40. 


€| Assemani Bibliotheca Orientalis 
p. 563. Rome, 1719. 


** MS. Arab. 138. f. 102. 


Cjementino Vaticana. Tom. I. 
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townof Asna, which subsisted in his time: the Christians. 
assisted at the nuptials of the Mossulmen, and, walking be- 
fore the new-married couple, recited formules in Copto- 
Sahidic. 

Beyond the sixteenth century it is impossible to trace the 
state of the language. Vansleb saw a Copt, eighty years 
old and almost deaf, who understood it.* Maillett had 
learned that it was still spoken in some parts of the Sahid; 
and Forskal ¢ knew at Cairo a Copt who was well acquainted 
with it. Farther we have no means of tracing it. 

In the third chapter we have a critical history of the study 
of the language in Europe, and of the books which have 
been published concerning it. From this we shall make no 
extracts; and can only remark in general, that it is the most 
pleasing specimen of literary history which we have lately 
seen: it displays sound critical judgment, and is entirely 
free from all national prejudices, as well as from an envious 
desire of detracting from the merit of contemporary scho- 
lars. M. Q. appears sufficiently acquainted with English 
literary history, and (which in Oriental literature is most 
essential) with the writers of the German school. 

The fourth section contains some very learned and acute 
remarks on the general grammar of the Coptic tongue. To 
the greater part of our readers, an extract from this part of 
his volume would be very dry and uninteresting. It may, 
therefore, be sufficient to recommend his observations on this 
subject to the notice of Coptic students.s—M. Q. then pro- 
ceeds |] to give a list of the principal Coptic MSS. which 
exist in the different European libraries; and of the works 
in which catalogues of them may be found. We could have 
wished, that he had mentioned the MSS. of the Coptic ver- 
sions of the Bible with which he is acquainted, because the 
knowledge of them is extremely useful. We also hoped that 
he would have noticed the numeration by which they were 
known in the libraries from whence the French stole them, 
when they were removed to the Imperial library at Paris. 
But, such as it is, it isextremely useful, as it points out the 
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* Relation de l'E’gypte, p. 363. 
t Commercium Literarium Picquesii. p. 336. 
Ap. Niebuhr, Description de |’Arabie, p. 79 


{ 
+ 
§ Recherches, p. 110—115. 
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probable situation of many MSS., which would be very 
useful to any one who would undertake an Ecclesiastical 
History of Egypt, which could not be adequately performed 
by any man unacquainted with Coptic and Arabic. 

In the fifth chapter we find a very learned and luminous 
dissertation upon the Basmuric or Baschmuric dialect. It 
is levelled against the hypothesis of Georgi,* who, not satis- 
fied with what Miinter had said relative to the fragments 
published in his Commentatio de Indole Versionis N. T. 
Sahidice,+ had endeavoured to shew that the Basmuric was 
the same dialect with that spoken in the Ammonian Oasis, 
and which, according to Herodotus,} equally partook of the 
Egyptian and Avthiopian languages. Secondly, that the 
Arabic grammarians called this dialect the Baschmuric or 
Basmuric, because it was used among the people called 
Lisa OF B ole by the Arabic historians. Thirdly, that 
these people had nothing in common with the province of 
Baschmur, of which we read in Abu’l-feda. Fourthly, that 


the Arabic word css is derived from the Coptic 


MCARLHP regio trans, because they inhabited the country 
beyond the Nile: and that their territory consisted of Oasis 
major and O. minor; bounded on one side by Nubia and 
Abyssinia, and on the other by the Oasis Ammonis.—In op- 
position to this, our author maintains: §—first, that we 
cannot suppose the fragment in question to belong to the 
dialect mentioned by Herodotus, because he says it contained 
ACthiopian words, whereas the passages published by Miin- 
ter are in a pure dialect of Coptic, and have no affinity with 
‘Ethiopic ; and that the language spoken for many centuries 
by the inhabitants of the Ammonian Oasis is a barbarous di- 
alect, possessing no affinity to the Egyptian. Secondly, 
that Athanasius the grammarian expressly says, that the 
Basmuric dialect was used in the province of Baschmur :— 


ytd! lly eaten Coyyatall sll. hirdly, that 


_ - —— —_ — 


* Fragment. Evang. S. Johannis, p. 487. 


+ Havnia, 1789. 4to. p.75. Munter believed these fragments to be 
ae See Sahidic. Georgi supposed them to belong to the Basmuric 

t Histor. If. 42. tom. J. p. 154. ed. Reizii et Schaferi. 8vo. Lips. 1807. 
Eovres Aiqurriey xar AiSiorwy ATOM, MBI Qwyny miratu SiAD0Tt wy vopasCovres. 

§ Recherches, p. 150. 
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though it cannot be doubted that this dialect was used 


among the people called wry and B poles ; it is not equally 
certain that they inhabited the country assigned to them by 
Georgi, who founded his conjecture on a passage of Renau- 
dot’s History of the Patriarchs,* in which R. has mistaken 
the sense of the Arabic original. This passage M. Q. trans- 
lates at great length from the original MS. and compares it 
with other Arabic histories. He afterwards says,+ that those 
Basmurites must have lived not in the Thebais, nor in the 
Oases, but in Lower Egypt; and, in fact, the historians 
always represent Lower Kgypt as the theatre of the war be- 
tween Khalif Mamoun and the revolted Basmurites. 

This is an abridgment and simplification of our author’s 
argument. He has since beenably opposed by Engelbreth, 
in the Preface to his Fragmenta Basmurico-Coptica, V. et 
N. Testamcnti,{ of which we gave some account in one of 
our early Numbers. We are inclined, upon a review of the 
subject, to side with Engelbreth, to whose work we must beg 
leave to refer those who wish to examine the question farther. 

M. Q. has printed in this volume a fragment of Jeremiah, 
beginning Lamentations iv. 22, together with his epistle to 
the Jews of Babylon. This fragment is in the same dialect 
as those published by Engelbreth, It is taken from an an- 
cient MS. discovered by the author among the Sahidic MSS. 
in the imperial library at Paris. He has made a very ac- 
curate Latin version, and has added many critical notes. 
It occupies in his work eighteen pages. Te afterwards adds 
a curious note, taken from a Coptic MS., which once be- 
longed to the Vatican: our author marks it 68. 

it only remains for us to say, that we have not for a great 
while seen any treatise on Oriental literature which has given 
us so much pleasure and instruction. We, therefore, car- 
nestly recommend it to our readers. 

It is, perhaps, not disposed in the lucid order which we 
could wish: should it arrive at asccond edition, the author 
would do well to divide the first chapter into two: in the 
first part, to examine how far the connection extends between 
the ancient Egyptian and modern Coptic; in the second, to 
detail the history of the language under the Greek and 
Roman empires: the addition of an index rerum is indis- 


wr. Bee. 
t Recherches, p. 163. 


+ Havnie, 1811, 4to. p. ximxviii 
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pensible: and since the writer has emended many Arabic 
authors, he might with propriety add an index auctorum 
emendatorum. A facesimile of the MS. from which the 
fragments were extracted would be also useful. 

M. Q. has received many valuable hints from Professor 
S. de Sacy, to whom with great propriety he dedicates the 
volume. He announces in the preface his intention of pub- 
lishing several volumes on Egyptian Geography and Anti- 
quities; and, which will immortalize his name, a Coptic 
lexicon, collected from the invaluable treasure of MSS. in 
the royal library at Paris. This work we shall hail with rap- 
ture, whenever it may appear, and shall gladly communicate 
a notice of it to our readers. 


Art. IX.—Nine Sermons, onthe Nature of the Evidence, 
by which the fact of our Lord’s Resurrection is esta- 
blished ; and on various other Subjects. To which is pre- 
fixed, a Dissertation on the Prophecies of the Messiah 
dispersed among the Heathen. By Samuew Honrserey, 
late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. S8vo. pp. 363. Longman. 
1815. 


Tr is with a considerable degree of diffidence, that the edi- 
tor of this elegant volume introduces the “ Dissertation” to 
the public attention—*an unfinished essay, evidently not 
intended by the author for the press.”—* Incomplete, how- 
ever, as it confessedly is, his literary friends have advised him 
to publish it, as containing the bishop’s thoughts on a most 
important subject.” Though the subject be more curious 
than important, this disquisition has certainly been read 
with greater avidity than any of the “ nine sermons,” which 
make up the remainder of the volume. “ The expectation 
of an extraordinary personage (says the bishop) who should 
arise in Judzea, and be the instrument of great improvements 
in the condition of mankind, was almost universal at the 
time of our Saviour’s birth: and the ground of this expec- 
tation was probably some traditional obscure remembrance of 
the original promises.” But the point, at which Dr. Horseley 
labours, is to discover by what means this remembrance was 
perpetuated in the later and darker ages of idolatry, when 
the name of Jehovah was forgotten, except in one nation, 
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whose worship of the Creator was miraculously preserved. 
His conjecture is, that this was effected by a collection 
of very early prophecies, which were committed to writing 
in a very early age, and were actually existing in many 
parts of the world, though little known, till the extirpation 
of Paganism by the propagation of the Gospel. The oracles 
of the Cumzean Sibyl! prove (as he thinks) the fact, that the 
Gentile world possessed, in the darkest ages, explicit written 
prophecies of Christ. And these oracles were derived, it 
would seem, from prophecies more ancient than the Jewish, 
and independent of them; such as were in the keeping 
of idolatrous nations and idolatrous prophets—Balaam, and 
others of a still earlier age. In conclusion, Dr. H. says: 
“There was another work of no less authority in the East, 
than were the oracles of the Cumean Sibyl at Rome, the 
work of Hystaspes, a Persian Magus of high antiquity. But 
take not ao at the names of a Sibyl or a Magus. We see 
Eastern Magi the first worshippers of Mary's holy child.” 

In this elaborate essay (extended to the length of 117 
pages) are displayed much erudition, Ingenuity, and boldness 
of conjecture. 

That the bishop had derived any hints from an essay of 
Mr. Polwhele, entitled* “ Scriptural Hlustrations,” we do not 
presume to assert. But there is, doubtless, on this subject, a 
similarity of manner between Horseley and Polwhele. “ The 
Cumeean Sibyl (says the latter) predicted the advent of such 
a potentate; and whilst poets caught inspiration from the 
oracle, historians recorded it. The Pollio of Virgil is the 
Messiah of the prophets: and the conqueror from Judcea, as 
marked in the pages of Suetonius and of Tacitus, is but the 
same glorious person whom Haggai styles “ the desire of all 
nations.” —* We have to notice not only the high antiquity 
of the prophecy and the wniversality of its acceptation, but 
its great weight with all, whether to the East or to the West; 
whether Jews or Gentiles, Barbarians or Romans; the un- 
lettered multitude, the historian, or the poet.”—“ Had not 
the Roman historians described the belief of the —- 
as existing from ancient times, and still prevailing over all 
the East, we might read with wonder, and a degree of in- 
credulity, St. Luke’s narrative of the wise men: a sceptic 


* Published in 1802, The same subject is treated in Polwhele’s 8vo. 
volume of Sermons, published about five years ago—of which a new edi- 
tion with additions, in two octavo volumes, appeared in 1813. 
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might doubt its authenticity.”—* That the eastern sages ac- 
tually left their country in pursuit of this unknown person, 
we presume to be more than probable, when we consider 
it in connexion with the heathen records of the prophecy.”— 
But how this prophecy should first have prevailed in the 
East, and how it could have made so deep and so lasting an 
impression there, have spread through the Roman empire, 
and have been received as worthy of credit even by philoso- 
phical minds; or why the great potentate described should 
come from Judea in particular, or should arise at the period 
expected, and at no other; these are questions which, rea- 
soning from the ordinary course of things, we should be ut- 
terly incapable of resolving. Still more unaccountable, on 
the ground of common experience, (though the facts be 
equally admissible,) are the progress of the Magi to Judea, 
the consternation of Herod and his court, and all Jerusalem, 
merely from the report of a few strangers; and particularly 
the homage of the sages to an apparently unconscious babe 
at Bethlehem. Animated by the idea of a venerable pro- 
phecy now at the very point of its completion; deeming 
themselves the heralds of its accomplishment to an expecting 
world; elated with the hope of paying their adoration to a 
Prince whose external splendour would speak his desig- 
nation, we can imagine them, after their long and wearisome 
journey through the sands of the desert, arrived at the me- 
tropolis of Judea, (where, if any where, they were likely to 
succeed in their pursuit,) and there eagerly enquiring for 
the new-born King of the Jews: and we may observe them 
inspired with fresh confidence as they perceived the alarm 
of Herod and his court, since they might well conclude from 
this circumstance, that the expectation of the Jews coincided 
with their own. But, is it possible to conceive them at the 
very moment of their highest mental elevation, entering a 
mean cottage in the town of Bethlehem; and, as soon as they 
espied an infant in the arms of his mother, falling down and 
worshipping that infant, and presenting to him gifts, gold 
and frankincense, and myrrh,—offerings, which indicated, 
among the oriental nations, a mighty prince, an universal 
monarch? Such conduct is unconceivable, on the ground 
of human probability. Yet these, we are persuaded, were 
real facts. The progress of the magi was in the face of the 
world. It was directed from Arabia to Judea by the impulse 
of the prophecy: it was directed from Jerusalem to Bethle- 
hem by the Jewish priests and scribes, aud even by Herod 
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himself—all overawed by a mysterious sense of some won- 
derful nativity. 

With respect to the “nine sermons,” we think the first 
four, on the proofs of our Lord’s Resurrection, infinitely pre- 
ferable to the other five. In some of these five, the obser- 
vations are more ingenious than just. But all the sagacity 
of a Horseley is discoverable in the first four discourses. 
There is one part of the reasoning, however, which did not 
instantly command our assent. Dr. EH. permits the deist to 
ask, “ Why was not Christ shewn to all the people, if the 
nese’ of his person would stand the test of a public exhi- 
bition ?”—His objection is sufficiently obviated in the course 
of the foursermons; it is most satisfactorily answered. But 
(says Horseley) “ it may seem, that at the time of our Lord’s 
crucifixion, his person must have been generally well known 
amongst the Jews, when for longer time than three years he 
had sustained the public character of a teacher and a pro- 
phet. He had been much resorted to for the fame of his 
doctrine and for the benefit of his miracles! It may be pre- 
sumed, therefore, that many who saw him expire on the 
cross, were previously well acquainted with his person.”— 
This is a very natural presumption.—* But, if it be con- 
sidered, that during the whole period of bis ministry he was 
constantly in motion, and that the multitudes attending him 
were numerous, few probably could get a distinct sight of 
him more than once during the whole course of his ministry, 
or could know him well enough to identify his person.”— 
This is a consequence in our apprehension not perfectly sa- 
tisfactory. 

On the subject of the Cumeean oracles, we noticed some 
resembling passages between Bishop Horseley and Mr. Pol- 
whele. But, relative to the appearances of our Lord after the 
resurrection, there are still more striking coincidences, both 
in sentiment and expression. Few or none of the commenta- 
tors have ventured to compare our Saviour, during the forty 
days, with his former self during the triennial ministry. Nor 
has this subject, we believe, been often introduced into the 
pulpit. Mr. Polwhele’s remarks, therefore, about fourteen 


years ago, had novelty at least to recommend them. We 
will first quote the Bishop. 


“ After his resurrection, we find in our Lord’s interviews with his dis- 
ciples, no tracé of that easy familiarity of intercourse which obtained 
between them before his death, when he condescended to lead his whole 
lite in their society, as a man living with his equals.”—“ The scheme 
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of redemption required, that, before the passion, THE FORM of the SERVANT 
should be predominant in the Redeemer’s appearance; that after his re- 
surrection, THe rorM of Gop should be conspicuous.” —“ Accordingly his 
previous life was that of a man in every circumstance. When he travelled 
about the country, we can for the most part trace the road by which he 
passed ; we can mark the towns and villages which he touched in his way.” 
— Between his resurrection and ascension, his appearances were unfore- 
seen and sudden; nor less suddenly he disappeared. He was found m 
company without coming in; he was missing again without going away.— 
He presented himself to the apostles at a late hour, assembled in a room 
with the doors shut; that is, fast made up with bolts and bars.”—* It is 
evident, that his body was no longer that of a man in its mortal state: it 
was the body of a mau raised to life and immortality.” —‘ The place of his 
abode for any single night during the forty days is no where mentioned ; 
nor is any place of his abode on earth to be assigned.” —“ Thus every ap- 
pearance of our Lord, after his resurrection, was in truth an appearance 
of the great God, the Maker of heaven and earth, to mortal man, We 
discover much of a reserved dignity in his deportment; atone of high au- 
thority prevails in his language, and something profoundly mysterious in 
his actions. His familiar conversation with the world betore his passion 
was a principal branch of his humiliation: and his humiliation was an es- 
sential part of those sufferings by which the guilt of man was expiated. 
But the atonement being once made, the form of a servant was to be re- 
moved; Christ was to re-assume his glory, and to be seen no more but as 
the only begotten of the Father.”—pp. 197, 198. 


This much for Horseley. The points of coincidence will 


be apparent to our readers in the following extract from 
Polwhele. 


“Though neither his stature nor the fashion of his countenance were 
materially altered; though I do not conceive that he was transfigured as 
on the Mount, when he appeared in a glorified form to Peter, John, and 
James; yet his manner of appearing to his disciples, during the period 
that intervened between his resurrection and ascension, was probably new, 

“ The expressions of the evangelists, relative to these appearances, are 
worthy of observation. ‘ And they came and held him by the feet, and 
worshipped him. Then said Jesus, * Be not afraid.’ And they went 
away into a mountain; where, when they saw him, they worshipped him.” 
Here the suddenness of each appearance is remarkable: and the sensations 
of fear are visible in his disciples—“ He appeareth to Mary.” “ He ap- 
peareth in another form.” ‘“‘ Jesus himself drew near. ‘Their eyes were 
holden, that they should not know him.” “ He became invisible.” “ Je- 
sus stood inthe midst of them.” ‘ When the doors were shut, came Jesus, 
and stood in the midst.” ‘ Jesus revealed himself again, at the sea of 
Tiberias,” &c. &c. “It seems, from these various passages, that our 
Lord was seen by his disciples at intervals only, from the time of his re- 
surrection to his ascension, and that bis mode of appearing to them, was 
very unlike his former manner.”— Why, during these forty days, our 
Lord should occasionally, and in so peculiar a manner, have shewn him- 
self to his disciples, may rather, perhaps, be a question of curiosity than 
ot real importance. But the predicament in which our Saviour stood, be- 
fore his death, compared with his situation after his resurrection, will in 
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himself—all overawed by a mysterious sense of some won- 
derful nativity. 

With respect to the “nine sermons,” we think the first 
four, on the proofs of our Lord’s Resurrection, infinitely pre- 
ferable to the other five. In some of these five, the obser- 
vations are more ingenious than just. But all the sagacity 
of a Horseley is discoverable in the first four discourses. 
There is one part of the reasoning, however, which did not 
instantly command our assent. Dr. Il. permits the deist to 
ask, “ Why was not Christ shewn to all the people, if the 
monte of his person would stand the test of a public exhi- 
bition ?”—His objection is sufficiently obviated in the course 
of the foursermons: it is most satisfactorily answered. But 
(says Horseley) “ it may seem, that at the time of our Lord’s 
crucifixion, his person must have been generally well known 
amongst the Jews, when for longer time than three years he 
had sustained the public character of a teacher and a pro- 
phet. He had been much resorted to for the fame of his 
doctrine and for the benefit of his miracles! It may be pre- 
sumed, therefore, that many who saw him expire on the 
cross, were previously well acquainted with his person.” 
This is a very natural presumption.—* But, if it be con- 
sidered, that during the whole period of bis ministry he was 
constantly in motion, and that the multitudes attending him 
were numerous, few probably could get a distinct sight of 
him more than once during the whole course of his ministry, 
or could know him well enough to identify his person.”— 
This is a consequence in our apprehension not perfectly sa- 
tisfactory. 

On the subject of the Cumeean oracles, we noticed some 
resembling passages between Bishop Horseley and Mr. Pol- 
whele. But, relative to the appearances of our Lord after the 
resurrection, there are still more striking coincidences, both 
in sentiment and expression. Few or none of the commenta- 
tors have ventured to compare our Saviour, during the forty 
days, with his former self during the triennial ministry. Nor 
has this subject, we believe, been often introduced into the 
pulpit. Mr. Polwhele’s remarks, therefore, about fourteen 
years ago, had novelty at least to recommend them. We 
will first quote the Bishop. 


“ After his resurrection, we find in our Lord’s interviews with his dis- 
ciples, no tracé of that easy familiarity of intercourse which obtained 
between them before his death, when he condescended to lead his whole 
life in their society, as a man living with his equals.”—“ The scheme 
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of redemption required, that, before the passion, THE FoRM of the SERVANT 
should be predominant in the Redeemer’s appearance; that after his re- 
surrection, THE rorM of Goo should be conspicuous.” —* Accordingly his 
previous life was that of a man in every circumstance. When he travelled 
about the country, we can for the most part trace the road by which he 
passed; we can mark the towns and villages which he touched in his way.” 
—‘ Between his resurrection and ascension, his appearances were unfore- 
seen and sudden; nor less suddenly he disappeared. He was found im 
company without coming in; he was missing again without going away.— 
He presented himself to the apostles at a late hour, assembled in a room 
with the doors shut; that is, fast made up with bolts and bars.”—* It is 
evident, that his body was no longer that of a man in its mortal state: it 
was the body of a mau raised to life and immortality.”—‘ The place of his 
abode for any single night during the forty days is no where mentioned ; 
nor is any place of his abode on earth to be assigned.” —“ Thus every ap- 
pearance of our Lord, after his resurrection, was in truth an appearance 
of the great God, the Maker of heaven and earth, to mortal man, We 
discover much of a reserved dignity in his deportment; a tone of high au- 
thority prevails in his language, and something profoundly mysterious in 
his actions. His familiar conversation with the world betore his passion 
was a principal branch of his humiliation: and his humiliation was an es- 
sential part of those sufferings by which the guilt of man was erpiated. 
But the atonement being once made, the form of a servant was to be re- 
moved; Christ was to re-assume his glory, and to be seen no more but as 
the only begotten of the Father.”—pp. 197, 198. 


This much for Horseley. The points of coincidence will 


be apparent to our readers in the following extract from 
Polwhele. 


“ Though neither his stature nor the fashion of his countenance were 
materially altered; though I do not conceive that he was transfigured as 
on the Mount, when he appeared in a glorified form to Peter, John, and 
James; yet his manner of appearing to his disciples, during the period 
that intervened between his resurrection and ascension, was probably new, 

“‘ The expressions of the evangelists, relative to these appearances, are 
worthy of observation. “ And they came and held him by the feet, and 
worshipped him. Then said Jesus, * Be not afraid.’ And they went 
away into a mountain; where, when they saw him, they worshipped him.” 
Here the suddenness of each appearance is remarkable: and the sensations 
of fear are visible in his disciples—“ He appeareth to Mary.” ‘“ He ap- 
peareth in another form.” ‘‘ Jesus himself drew near. Their eyes were 
holden, that they should not know him.” ‘ He became invisible.” “ Je- 
sus stood inthe midst of them.” ‘ When the doors were shut, came Jesus, 
and stood in the midst.” ‘ Jesus revealed himself again, at the sea of 
Tiberias,” &c. &c. “It seems, from these various passages, that our 
Lord was seen by his disciples at intervals only, from the time of his re- 
surrection to his ascension, and that his mode of appearing to them, was 
very unlike his former manner.”—“ Why, during these forty days, our 
Lord should occasionally, and in so peculiar a manner, have shewn him- 
self to his disciples, may rather, perhaps, be a question of curiosity than 
of real importance. But the predicament in which our Saviour stood, be- 
fore his death, compared with his situation after his resurrection, will iu 
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stantly suggest to us, the probable cause of his present conduct. Our 
Saviour first came to us in the form of a servant, and was in all things like 
unto us, except that he was free from sin. During his trovels through 
Judea, he was subject to every human infirmity. He was susceptible of 
corporeal pain and mental anguish: and, amidst the persecutions to which 
he was exposed, he discovered the keenest sense of both. He wept; and 
he was troubled ia the garden of Gethsemane: he bore his cross to Cal- 
vary with pain, and he expired on that cross in agony. He was thus 
“ humbled,” and thus “ suffered,” for man. It is natural, therefore, to 
conceive, that, as the representative of man, he should have mixed in 
human societies, and conversed familiarly with his friends and associates, 
like other mortal beings. And thus accordingly he had conversed. After 
his resurrection, however, he assumed a new character. He was no 
longer the servant or the victim. We had run his course of slavery. He 
had suffered and died; was buried, and was risen again; the expiution for 
sin was past; and he now triumphed over death and the grave. He had 
now only to prepare his disciples for his final departure—for his ascension 
to his Heavenly Father. tis equally natural, therefore, to suppose that, 
as THE Gop whose seat was in heaven, he should not abide among men 
familiarly, as heretofore, and that he should discover no more of the na- 
‘ture of man than was necessary to prove his identity.”* 


Of the five sermons, on various subjects, the last two are, 
in our opinion, greatly superior, as compositions for the 
pulpit; particularly the fitth, where Dr. H. considers the ordi- 
nary influences of the Holy Spirit on the mind of every true 
believer as a particular seal of his personal interest in the pro- 
mises of the Gospel. This is, unquestionably, a doctrine full 
of consolation, but so liable to misconstruction, that it should 
always be treated with extreme caution. Our author justly 
reprobates the preternatural internal feelings of the metho- 
dist, and referring us to that express declaration of the scrip- 
ture—* By their fruits ye shall know them”—discusses the 
subject with uncommon perspicuity and address. 

On the whole, this posthumous volume does no discredit 

ae with whose great learning and 
theological skill, commanding powers of mind, and manly 
confidence in talents, which have been of rare occurrence in 
any age or country, the world is too well acquainted, to ren- 
der any appreciation of them on our part necessary. Per- 
haps, in his writings, (as in his personal character,) we may 
perceive an independence on the sentiments and feelings of 
others, rather bordering upon arrogance—perhaps, too bold 
an assertion of his own opinions, as paramount to the highest 
authorities. When compared with his vigorous understand- 
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* See “Illustrations,” and “Sermons,” Vol. I. pp. 91, 92, 93, 94. 
New edition, 1813. 
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ing, ordinary abilities seemed unworthy of notice; when 
compared with his erudition, common attainments were 
contemptible: yet such is the fault which usually accom- 
panies original thinking and acting, to the names of a John- 
son, a Warburton, and a Whitaker, we may add that of 
a Horseley; in proof that human nature is, in the noblest 


instances of genius, learning, and virtue, still marked by im- 
perfection. 


Art. X. Angelion, or the Wizard in Elis. A Romance, 
taken from the German, by Maria DE GEISWEILER. Shet- 


wood and Co., Paternoster Row ; Tabart, Piccadilly, 1816. 
3 vols. pp. 628. 


To those readers who delight in the narration of that class 
of wonderful events which borders on the supernatural; to 
those who seek from the pages of romance that feverish ex- 
citement of the mind ouick mere curiosity creates, and 
which, having once subsided, can never again be produced 
by the same stimulant; the pages of Angelion may prove a 
valuable acquisition. In them atleast ha/f the attempt of the 
renowned Mr. Bayes is fully accomplished; since although 
they may fail to elevate, they do most certainly surprise. 
We most assuredly consider the work as “ passing strange” 
in its conception, while the execution of it we must own to 
be “wondrous pitiful.” The style bears evident marks of 
its having been not only taken from the German, as set 
forth on the title-page, but almost verbally translated from 
that language. In many of its details, the story follows 
pretty closely the track of a work which was much in vogue 
some years ago, under the title of “The Victim of magical 
Delusion.”—We believe we, in some degree, may trace the 
renewal of the fashion of ghosts, wizards, and sorcerers, to 
a strange story related by Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, of the re- 
appearance of the chevalier Saxe, at the summons of that 
arch impostor Schraépser. That memorable apparition, if 
we clearly recollect, merely bounced through a bolted door 
into the midst of an cena of men, who were all paralyzed 
by terror, and moved neither hand nor foot to p awe the 
cheat. But in the Wizard in Elis, we find a lady who having 
been twice murdered, once by decapitation—reappears, after 
the lapse of twenty or thirty years, to her husband, her 
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lover, and all the rest of the world, in all the bloom of 
youth and beauty ; eats, drinks, flirts, and philosophizes, and 
would have passed for an immortal and imperishable being, 
had she not unluckily died one day, in good earnest, after 
kindly explaining to the parties concerned, the marvellous 
appearances which had kept two very wise and sedate per- 
sons in consternation and anxiety for several months! 

The most interesting part of this production, which is a 
mere bundle of stories connected by a very flimsy thread of 
narrative, is the story of Angelion. Some of the scenes are 
laid in the prisons of the Inquisition, where the anguish of 
confinement is softened by love,—that bewitching power, so 
frequently the child of pity and the parent of enterprise. 
The purest and the tenderest mutual affection tempers the 
miseries of incarceration; but the horrors of that mock 
tribunal, where cruelty and injustice profane the sacred name 
of piety, did we not know the picture to be faithful to ad- 
mitted and notorious facts, we should look on as a wanton 
portraiture of vice from the imagination of a fiend. The 
mind must be, in a manner, rendered callous from custom, 
before it can lend its belief to such atrocities as are here de- 
tailed. Yet we cannot comfort our wounded feelings of hu- 
manity by charging the writer with exaggeration, Even 
while we write, and shuddering pay this tribute of re- 


‘probation, perhaps a fellow-creature now groans in pro- 


tracted agony upon the rack, till pangs, which nature can- 
not endure, extort from him a fa/se confession of all the 
sins of opinion, which malice or bigotry have laid to his 
charge.—The words wrung from him by agony are inscribed 
upon the fatal tablets; and, mangled and lacerated, he is 
dragged back to his cell, to await the flames which are to 
consume him at the next act of faith, while the assembled 
court of Spain—looks on and smiles! 

A second-sighted Swede plays a conspicuous part among 
the dramatis persone of Angelion. He is at first introduced 
to us as a very gloomy and alarming personage, much ad- 
dicted to legerdemain, juggling, and the black art; and 
while he continues a bachelor, and “ hangs loose upon so- 
ciety,” plays a number of mischievous pranks, which hold the 
simple reader in amazement; but on his becoming a family 
man, we hear no more of his incantations and his predic- 
tions.—The power of matrimony to dispel the illusions of 
fancy had been already discovered. 

One of the characters in this extraordinary romance is the 
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prandson of the man in the mask, who beheaded the unfor- 
tunate Charles the First, of England: this is the third time 
that, in the course of our desultory wanderings through the 
paths of fictitious biography, we have fallen in with the sup- 
posed progeny of this detestable regicide. An obscure tra- 
dition, of which novelists have availed themselves, represents 
him as a man of noble birth, ferocious passions, and mistaken 
zeal, who drags on, to a very advanced age, a wretched ex- 
istence, embittered by frenzy and remorse.—The tender and 
romantic D’Arnaud has made this wild and improbable story 
the ground-work of one of his pathetic tales. 

A taste for the sublime and beautiful, in those arts which 
dignify and embellish social life; and that veneration for the 
previous remains of Grecian sculpture, which we earnestly 
wish could on a late question have been breathed into a 
large majority of the House of Commons; elevate the pages 
of Angelion above the level of a mere love-story, diversified 


with banditti, dungeons, chains, crafty monks, and tyranni- 
cal cadies, 
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Art. XI,.—Minutes of Evidence taken before a select Com- 
mittee appointed by the House of Commons, to inquire 
into the State of the Police of the Metropolis. With 
Notes, Observations, and a Preface, by a Magistrate of the 
County of Middlesex. London. Sherwood. 1816. 


Tue preface to this publication states truly, that much praise 
is due to the Committees of the House of Commons for the 
protracted laborious researches on various subjects connected 
with the welfare of the country, into which they have zea- 
lously entered ; such as, the state of the public jails, of houses 
for lunatics, of mendicity and vagrancy, with several others ; 
the most generally interesting of which, especially to Lon- 
doners, no doubt, is that now under consideration. Nothing 
can be more laudable than the earnestness of the House and its 
committees, to effect the important purposes they have in 
view; nothing more exemplary than their disregard of toil, 
and their devotion to interests purely national. There are, 
after all, perverted minds that will not allow the members 
of the House of Commons to be called the representatives of 
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the people: they must admit, however, that, if the people’s 
welfare ought to be the principal care of those members, 
they are the people’s watchful guardians, their faithful 
servants, their firm and valuable friends. 

It must be unnecessary to observe, that this book is now 
noticed—not as a literary peformance, but as a congerics 
of facts—some of them important to individuals and separate 
classes of men, others to ihe public; but all of them, more 
or less, useful and diverting. [It presents us with an excellent 
picture of vulgar vicious life in several districts of London : 
and it introduces us to an intimate enough acquaintance 
with the gentlemen who fill up the space between the pro- 
mising pick-pocket of seven years old, and the Secretary of 
State for the Home-Department. 

We think the question— Whether the judges or the magis- 
trates of the country are of most importance to it, very 
futile. If it could be answered with precision, the answer 
would be of no great value. But a precise answer cannot 
be given, the functions of the judges being as different from 
the functions of ordinary magistrates, as are, for the mos¢ 
part, their acquirements and their official dignity, from those 
of the ordinary magistrates; and these are known to be so 
very different as hardly to admit of comparison.— We also 
think the recommendation of the editor of this volume éo leé 
the appointment of the police-justices be for life, one that 
ought not to be listened to. 

Is it to please Mr. Bennet, that he desires to see the police- 
magistrates freed from all inspection and control from the 
office of the Secretary of State; and at liberty, even in cases 
of public irritation and commotion, to side with the crown 
or the crowd, as they think proper? The inquiry before us 
leads us to think very favourably of the principles and con- 
duct of the far greater part of those respectable gentlemen ; 
but it, at the same time, forces us to own, that there are 
more than one of them who, now and then, interpret the 
laws so as to make it very easy to transgress them. The 
judges of the land are not on the same level with the police- 
magistrates ; and we should approve but little of any act of 
the legislature by which the latter should be made to hold 
their offices un any other tenure than that of the durante bene 
placito. 

The scenes in which inordinate profligacy is exhibited are 
numerous. Of these the spirit-shops, often licensed with so 
much facility, are the most alarming, as being not merely 
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places where the vice of drunkenness appears in frightful 
shapes, but where other vices generally originate. They 
are distinctly noticed in this report, as by far the most 
copious source of immorality that is known within the bills 
of mortality. ’ 

Next to the spirit-shops come those brothe/s to which the 
magistrates grant wine-licences. ‘The most infamous of them, 
it is worthy of remark, are usually the nearest to the police- 
offices—especially to that in Bow Street. ‘The nearer the 
church, the farther from goodness. 

Then come the ordinary public-houses ; and what they 
call flash-houses, that is, public-houses where not only 
tippling, but illicit amours, and meetings of thieves, are en- 
couraged, or, as the police-oflicers express it, ‘‘ where all 
trades are carried on.” Of these, in the eastern division of 
London at least, Mr. Hanbury, the brewer, and a Mr. Mer 
ceron, a magistrate, are the great patrous and proprietors. 
And it appears that, for many years past, no publican, in 
that quarter of the town, let his character have been ever so 
fair, could either obtain or hold a licence without the good- 
will of either of these gentlemen, especially of Mr. Hanbury. 
Yet there is nothing to criminate, in a direct manner, either 
the proprietors of public-houses, or the licensing magistrates ; 
for the first have principal clerks who do what is right with- 
out consulting them; and the latter commonly have solicitors 
for their chief clerks, who are good enough not to add to 
the responsibility of their employers. All these matters are 
happily on the eve of being put on a more desirable footing ; 
and it is high time they should. 

To the practices in gin-shops, brothels, and public-houses, 
as at once the causes and indications of flagrant vice, we 
must add the lessons which many of the unfortunate, and all 
the half-abandoned, learn when in public-jails, in the conse- 
quence of the well and ill-disposed being obliged to associate. 
This evil is so circumstantially detailed, and so well illus. 
trated in the Report, that the legislature cannot help attend- 
ing duly to it. 

The annals of the Old Bailey prove, in a degree at once 
convincing and mortifying, how lost to virtue and shame 
vast numbers of the lower order of people of all ages are; 
of which no stronger proof can be given than that afforded 
by this volume—of the profound and deliberate wickedness 
of mere boys. It appears that some of not more than four- 
teen years of age haye been taken up, imprisoned, and tried, 
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not less than sixteen or seventecn times; that four boys, the 
eldest of whom was only thirteen, had been in Newgate, by 
turns, seventy times; and that two of them had been sent to 
country fairs, at the head of gangs of children, to pick 
pockets and pilfer, and that they had (more than once) 
returned to their employers in perfect safety, after enjoying a 
plentiful harvest! 

From the whole of the evidence given by the magistrates, 
the police-oflicers, parish-officers, and other individuals, it 
appears that the state of public morals is, on the whole, not 
worse, but rather better, within the last twenty years. Drunk- 
enness indeed is not less frequent, nor yet the exposure which 
it occasions. But atrocious crimes, such as highway and 
midnight robberies, and deliberate murders, are greatly more 
rare of occurrence. | 

In the city of London, there has been a wonderful improve- 
ment in point of external decorum, since the commencement 
of the present mayoralty. In this respect, Mr. Wood’s ex- 
cellent conduct will be a very fit example for the imitation 
of his successors in office. It does him great honour—so 
much indeed, that, in spite of his penchant for court- 
addresses and “pppenteyaes 2 reform, we should be very well 
pleased to see him re-elected for one year more; and so, we 
venture to say, would that same government which he has 
uniformly opposed. 

This slight sketch will shew, what sorts and degrees of 
amusement and instruction those are, which this book is 
calculated to afford. There can be no doubt but that it will 
gratify much curiosity in unprofessional readers. It will 
increase the knowledge of the provincial magistrates; and 
go a great way towards putting an end to remissness and 
favouritism among those of the metropolis. It cannot of 


course be analysed—one might as well exhibit the contents 
ofa dictionary. The newspapers have been at pains to make 
the public well acquainted with it; and even bere enough 


has been said to prove, that he who reads it attentively, will 
not read in vain, 
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Art. XII.—Narratize of a Ten Years’ Residence at Tri- 
poli, in Africa: from the original ( orrespondence in the 
possession of the Family of the late Richard Tully, Esq. 
the British Consul: comprising authentic Memoirs and 
Anecdotes of the reigning Bashaw, his Family, and 
other Persons of Distinction ; also, an Account of the 
domestic Manners of the Moors, Arabs, and Turks. 
London, Colburn. 1816. Ato. pp. 3603. 


. e* ¢ . 
Tue work here announced is introduced by a concise, well- 
written preface ; which, after a careful perusal of the book, 
we can safely assure our readers, holds forth no unfair 


promise of the entertainment and information to be ga- 
thered from its pages. 


“ PREFACE.—The authenticity of the following letters cannot be 
questioned. They were written by the sister of the late Richard Tully, 
ksq. his Britannic Majesty’s Consul at the Court of Tripoli; between 
whose family and that of the Bashaw, it will be seen that the closest inti- 
macy subsisted for many years. 

“‘ Notwithstanding the length of time which has elapsed since the events 
occurred that are here narrated, yet as, in the parts of Africa to which 
they refer, the natives neither admit, nor even know, of innovations, 
their manners remaining, from age to age, invariably the same, this cir- 
cumstance cannot affect what is related or described. 

“ The volume will be found an object of particular curiosity, from the 
lively and artless manner in which it lays open the interior of the Court of 
the Bashaw of Tripoli. It contains, we believe, the only exact account 
which has ever been made publicly known of the private manners and 
conduct of this African despot, md details such scenes and events, such 
sketches of human weakness and vice, the effects of ambition, avarice, 
envy, and intrigue, as will scarcely appear credible in the estimation of 
an European. 

“It has also been the object of the author to present a faithful picture 
of the manners, ideas, and sentiments, of the Moors in general,—a_ task 
that could not possibly have been effected, except under peculiar circum- 
stances, from the almost utter impracticability of any Christian, male or 
female; being introduced into the interior circle of Moorish families of 
distinction, and still much less that of the Bashaw. 

“ As a proof of the close intimacy that subsisted between the family of 
the author and that of Ali Coromali, the late bashaw, it may be mention- 
ed that the consul, finding it necessary to repair to England with his lady 
for a short time, the Bashaw, and Laila Halluma, (called by her subjects 
Lilla Kebbierra, or Queen of Tripoli,) entreated them to leave their two 
children under their protection till they should return, assuring them that 
nothing the country could produce, should be spared to render them happy. 
Lilla Halluma offered to guard them as her own children; adding, that 
she would promise in the most solemn manner “ by the Prophet,” that 
neither their religion nor manners should be in the smallest degree inter- 
tered with, while their parents were absent. It may be supposed that, 
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friendly and condescending as their offer was, it could not be accepted 
with propriety, considering the opposite tenets and manners of the parties; 
but the offer clearly proves the confidential intimacy and babitua! inter- 
course that subsisted between the families, and which consequently gave 
rise to such frequent interviews as left not the slightest events unknown to 
the author of the journal. 

“The Consui’s daughters, also, being both born in Tripoli, and speaking 
the Arabic language from their infancy, were easily, and even eagerly, ad- 
mitted into close habits of intimacy with all the female part of the Royat 
Family, by which means they frequently promoted reconciliations between 
the Moors and the English residents, and created such an attachment, on 
the part of the Bashaw, towards our nation, as induced the natives to re- 
gard the latter at that time with peculiar marks of attention and respect. 
Many incidents will present themselves, in the course of the following 
sheets, to confirm the truth of this statement. These particulars will suf- 
ficiently account for the detailed manner in which are related not only 
the anecdotes of the castle, but those of many persons of distinction, 
with a narrative of the late intestine commotions originating in the con- 
duct of the present Bashaw, and which will be found to exhibit many sin- 
gular customs and incidents attendant on a Moorish war. 

“‘ The state of Tripoli, from the moment the journal closed to the pre- 
sent time, owing to the change in its government, the ferocity of Ureph 
Bashaw its present sovereign, and the severity of the laws imposed by him, 
preclude the possibility of similar minute accounts being again collected, 
at least till some very distant period, and then chance must bring together 
coinciding circumstances, equally as strong as those here mentioned, to 
afford the necessary means of information. 

* But considering the natural jealousy of the African character, and 
the inveterate prejudices which peculiarly characterize the Moors, it is 
hardly within the bounds of human probability that any traveller throughs 
the country, or even a resident clothed with a diplomatic authority, will 
be admitted to that social and familiar state of observation which was pns- 
sessed by the author of these letters. At this time, therefore, when the 
attention, not only of the British public, but of the greatest part of the 
civilized world, is turned with eager curiosity towards the coast of Bar- 
bary, in the expectation of seeing there a nearer approximation to the en- 
lightened principles of other nations, with regard to the personal rights 
and liberties of mankind; at this eventful and teeming period, which has 
already yielded so many triumphs to justice, and which indicates still 
more extensive and permanent blessings to follow over all the earth; 
an accurate, and, as it were, domestic picture of that country in gene- 
ral, or of any one of its sovereignties in particular, cannot fail to fix the 
consideration of every one who has the exalted interests of humanity 
near to his heart. 

“ Under existing circumstances, therefore, in the relative situations of Eu- 
rope and Africa, these letters will prove no less important to the political 
enquirer than amusing to the public at large ; laying open much that will 
materially assist the comprehensive views of the statesman, blended with 


the rich entertainment that so greatly distinguished the correspondence of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague.”— London, July 1, 1816.” 


Authenticity being the chief merit, the most essential de- 
sideratum, in a work of this nature—we do not look on the 
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grammatical errors of the style, the frequent repetitions in 
the narrative, the sometimes superfluous minuteness of de- 
tail, or even the total deficiency of method and arrangement 
in the composition of the performance now under scrutiny, 
as in any way affecting the intrinsic value of the whole. A 
more elegant and amusing book might certainly have been 
produced from the same materials; but we have a satisfaction 
in knowing that the letters now submitted to the view of the 
public, were actually written according to the date of time 
and place which is affixed to each. Some passages of a do- 
mestic nature, and merely interesting to the person to whom 
they were addressed, and those immediately concerned with 
them, have of course been suppressed, and the historical 
notices which occupy the first few pages have probably been 
recently supplied, in order to render the narrative more in- 
teresting at the present time. The barbarous politics of 
a nation of tyrants and of slaves, (each man, except the 
very high and the very low, being alternately degraded 
by the power of those above him to the one state, or by the 
abjectness of his inferiors, lifted to the “bad eminence” of 
the other,) can afford but little satisfaction to the humane 
and enlightened mind; except by a comparison with the 
milder laws and milder climate which have fallen to the lot 
of Englishmen. 

All those bad passions which render their possessors the 
scourge and terror of society,—envy, jealousy, and avarice, 
exasperated by ferocity of temper and of manners, rendered 
permanent by immutable prejudices, and but rarely illu- 
mined by transient flashes of magnanimity and courage,— 
seem to rage without control in the depraved, and therefore 
unhappy, court and ministry of Tripoli. When, after having 
gone through this interesting work, we reflect on the per- 
petual uncomfortableness, the wearisome restraints, and the 
frequent dangers to which an English consul is necessarily 
exposed while resident at Tripoli, we cannot but recollect 
with pain, that the active and conscientious servant of the 
British government, whose abode among scenes of savage 
magnificence (wholly uncongenial to European tastes) fur- 
nished the occasion of this book, after devoting the best 
years of his life, and sacrificing his health to the duties of 
his office, on returning to his native country died in dis- 
tressed circumstances, leaving to his amiable widow, as the 
reward and payment of his services, the scanty pittance of 
one hundred pounds per annum,—a pension for her life only! 
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The age and accomplishments of the surviving daughter 
I 


of Mr. Tully (one of the ladies born at Tripoli) in her early 
youth attracted the notice of one of the patriot generals of 
Spain, of the noble family of Gomez, and she is now the 
widow of that officer, who fell at Barcelona. The ravaves 
committed by the invading French on the estates of their 
father, leaves her daughters (the grand-children of the Eng- 
lish Consul) dependant on the protection of Ferdinand the 
Seventh! 

How far the connexion between Great Britain and the 


barbarous nations of Africa may be advantageously re- 


sumed,—whether the states of Tripoli and its dependencies 
may be successfully detached from the dominion of the Sub- 
lime Porte, or what progress the efforts of Christian mis- 
sionaries may be expected to make towards dispelling, by 
the mild light of the Gospel, the gloom of the savage and 
sanguinary law of Mahomet,—are questions which, to the 
British sabiect, the friend to humanity, and the enlightened 
cosmopolite, must all be abundantly interesting ; and if the 
answers to them be not altogether found, at least the means 
of pursuing the objects connected with them will be ser- 
viceably supplied by the pages of this interesting work. 
The narrative abounds with detached stories and histories of 
individuals, which give a lively picture of the habits of the 
people. Some details on the condition of women in those 
countries of Greece, where parents maintain their riches b 
a debasing traffic of their daughters’ charms, will, we hope, 
make the most homely-featared of our countrywomen re- 
joice that they were not created Circassian beauties. 

We conclude our observations with a few extracts from 
the work, being obliged to consult brevity in our selec- 
tion. 


“When the Bedouins, or Arabs, converse, they sit down ina circle; the 
man who speaks makes a smooth place with his hand on the sand, with 
his finger continuing his discourse, and smoothing this spot, from time to 
time, to begin again with his strokes. They are so much accustomed to 
this manner, that, in failure of a sandy spot, an Arab, talking to a Chris- 
tian, will take hold of his hand, and mark with his finger on the palm of 
it, or, if that is not permitted, on his own, the strokes necessary for the 
ae of his argument, and smooth it over again at certain periods. The 

edouins still retain many of the customs we read of in sacred and pro- 
fane history. They are, in almost every thing, the very same people they 
were some thousand yearsago. They greet each other with the old salu- 
tation of, ‘ Peace be with you;’ which is, in the Moorish, Salem-Alske, 
clapping, at the same time, the right hand on their breast. The Tripolians 
raise the right hand from the breast to the forehead alternately several 
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times, where they mean to be respectful; but, when two friends meet cor- 
dially, their manner of saluting is still more singular: they lock their right 
hands fast together, and kiss the back of each other’s hand mutually very 
quick for some minutes,”—>p. 22. ’ 

“ The guard-house, which is known by the name of the Sandannar, is 
near the middle of the town, where an Aga, or captain, is always stationed 
witha guard, This aga sends a party of soldiers through the town, accom- 
panied by a pack of dogs in a starved state, who save the men the trouble 
of pursuing the people they wish to apprehend ; for, with a word, the dogs 
rush forward, seize the unfortunate victim, and keep him pinioned to the 
ground till the guards come up.” —p. 25. 

“The Moors marry so extremely young, that the mother and her firste 
born are often seen together as playmates, equally anxious and angry In an 
infantine game. The women here are often grandmothers at twenty-six or 
twenty-seven years of age; it is therefore no wonder they live frequently 
to see the children of many of their generations. From the melancholy 
turn of Lilla Halluma’s mind at present, she lias always some article of 
her dress in a state to denote deep mourning. 

“ The Moorish habit for mourning consists only in the clothes being en- 
tirely deprived of their new appearance; and the deeper the mourning is 
meant to be, the more indifferent, and even shabby, the clothes are ; there- 
fore, when she orders a new cap, which is so richly embroidered that it is 
like a solid plate of gold, she never puts it on till it has been passed 
through water before her, and all the beauty of it destroyed. She a 
over the operation, and her tire-women make extempore verses on the 
cause of her distress. The rest of her clothes were grand, and she had 
costly jewels on; atransparent veil of many yards, flowing in graceful dra- 
pery, carelessly about her, displayed the whole of her rich dress through 
it, and her figure was altogether majestic, with the sweetest countenance. 
The apartment she was in was hung with dark green velvet tapestry, orna- 
mented with coloured silk damask flowers, and sentences out of the Koran 
were cut in silk letters and neatly sewed on, forming a deep border at the 
top and bottom; below this, the apartment was finished with tiles, form- 
ing landscapes. The sides of the door-way, and the entrance into the 
room, were marble; and, according to the custom of furnishing here, 
choice china and chrystal encircled the room on a moulding near the ceil- 
ing. Close beneath these ornaments were placed large looking-glasses, 
with frames of gold and silver; the floor was covered with curious matting 
and rich carpetting over it; loose mattrasses and cushions placed on the 
ground, made up in the form of sofas, and covered with velvet, embroi- 
dered with gold and silver, served for seats, with Turkey carpets laid be- 
fore them. The coffee was served up in very small cups of china, placed 
in gold fillagree cups without saucers, on a solid gold salver, of an un- 
common size, richly embossed: this massive waiter was brought in by two 
slaves, who bore it between them round to each of the company, and 
these two eunuchs were the richest habited slaves we had yet seen in the 
castle: they were entirely covered with gold and silver. Refreshments 
were afterwards served up on low beautiful inlaid tables, not higher than 
a foot from the ground; amongst the sherbets was fresh pomegranate-juice, 
passed through the rind of the fruit, which gave it an excellert flavour, 
Atter the repast, slaves attended with silver fillagree censers, offering, at 
the same time, towels with gold ends wove in them nearly half a yard 
long.”—p, SO. 
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Ant. XII].—Jiderim: a Syrian Tale. In four Cantos. 
pp. 68. Murray. 1816. 


Tuts poem is written with elegance and good taste. The 
scene of it is laid in Asia, the rich and beautiful scenery of 
which affords excellent opportunities for the display of a 

oet’s descriptive powers; and in that species of writing the 
author of I/derim excels. ‘* The plan of the poem,’ he tells 
us, ‘ was first conceived, and partly executed, in the coun- 
tries which it attempts to describe.’ It is evident, indeed, 
from the truth of colouring and natural softness with which 
his landscapes are clothed, that he is well acquainted with 
the scenes to which they refer. 

The poem is in the Spenserian measure: and if good ver- 
sification can make a good poem, ‘ Ilderim’ may certainly 
rank as one. ‘There does not seem to be a defective line or 
incorrect rhyme in the whole performance. ‘This, however, 
is not its chief recommendation ; it possesses excellencies of 
a higher order, and is entitled to a conspicuous place among 
the effusions of our best living poets. 

The story, indeed, is far from being new. It bears a re- 
semblance to the story of Dr. Brown’s tragedy of Barbarossa, 
and to that of several of our popular romantic tales. The 
following stanzas present a soft and beautiful picture. 

‘ The pale beam, stealing through the matted trees, 
Kist Balbec’s walls and stern Abdallagh’s tower ; 
Cool through Abdallagh’s garden stream’d the breeze, 
Wak’ning each folded leaf and sleeping flower : 
Bright was the scene and calm the soothing hour: 
Heaven still its blessings shed on earth beneath, 
In silent dews that gem’d the verdant bower; 


Earth pour’d her thanks in sweets from every wreath, 
Freshness was in the air, and life in every breath, 


There, in that garden, Eastern art display'd 
All that enchants beneath the burning sky ; 
All that belongs to coolness or to shade; 
Hues that enliven, or relieve the eye 
Dazzled with light: rich odours that supply 
The native sweets that loaded zephyrs bear ; 
Sounds that refresh with soothing melody ; 
Yet, matchless nature, in that scene so fair, 
Thine were the choicest gifts, though art arrang’d them there. 


The Ruler’s palace on the North arose ; 
Long pointed arches, (for, to Arab lore 

Its splendours imitative Europe owes,) 
There, with high-gadding jasmine mantled o'er 
Shadow'd the walls, and stretch’d a screen before : 
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Whilst at the Western end, an arch’d alcove 
(With roof of fretted gold and varied floor) 
Invited: thence the wandering eye might rove 
O’er all the glittering scene—the buildings and the grove.’ 
* * a * ” a “ ” ¢ - * 


« Nor were there wanting to complete the heav’n 

Fair houri forms ; for through the leafy shade 

Two peerless maids, like those to men forgiv'n, 
Promis’d in Koran verse, together stray’d ; 
The one all gladness, radiant, bright array’d, 

Rival’d the opening rose, the garden's queen ; 
Splendid of hue and gorgeously display'd: 

The other lovely, but of pensive mien, 

More like the lily show’d, of beauty more serene.’ 


Azza, the former of these ladies, is the daughter of Ab- 
dallagh, the usurper of the throne of Balbec. The latter, 
Elmyra, is the niece of the deposed sovereign. She loves 
Azza, though the daughter of him who had murdered her 
uncle, and his son, who was also her lover. They are inter- 
rupted in their conversation by the approach of Abdallagh, 
upon which Elmyra retires. Abdallagh complains to his 
daughter, that, though he has firmly seated himself on the 
throne, he is molested by a base-born robber, Ilderim, 


« Who spares the peasant’s humble heritage 
But sweeps Abdallagh’s wealth, and mocks Abdallagh’s rage.’ 


He resolves on the destruction of this depredator, observ- 
ing that ‘ the robber’s den is pervious to gold ;’ and accord- 
ingly, in the second canto, we find Ilderim and his associates, 
through the treachery of one of their number, surprised by 
Abdailagh at the head of his troops. A great number of 
them are slain, and Mirza, I[lderim’s favourite, is made pri- 
soner. Ilderim, by a secret passage, enters the garden of 
Abdallagh’s palace, and carries off his daughter; whom he 
refuses to give up but upon condition of Mirza’s being set 
at liberty—to which Abdallagh consents. Azza, on her 
return to the palace, describes to her companion Elmyra the 
person of the robber who had carried her off :— 


¢ « O’er has left brow he bears an ancient scar.""— 
‘*¢ A scar! and on his brow ?”—** Does this surprise ? 
«¢ Warriors who fight must show the marks of war. 
** One thing there was may bid thy wonder rise ; 
‘¢ From forth his breast, before my watchful eyes, 
‘¢ He drew a rosary, how richly fair ! 
‘¢ Fach bead, a flawless pearl of rarest size; 
«¢ Strange to behold a ,obber use at prayer 
“* Such beads as are esteem’d the Sultan’s single share, &c,!"’ 
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From this description Elmyra discovers, that the robber, 
who goes by the name of Ilderim, is no other than Caled, 
her lover, whom she had long numbered with the dead. 
She is amazed at what she hears: 


‘ Breathless and pale th’ exhausted maid became ; 
The shock that rais’d her soul had all unhing’d her frame.” 


As they are about to enter the palace, they discover the 
summit of Mount Lebanon to be covered with flames. 


‘ Dread sign, when Lebanon is crown'd with flame! 
Then Syria knows that, arming for the fight, 
The warrior Druses point their levell’d aim :— 
Intrepid race! who seiz’d that fortress height, 
Resolv’d on liberty, in power’s despight :— 
Oppression’s foes! protectors of th’ opprest ! 
To you the wronged, the helpless, bend their ftight, 
And find a home, or have their cause redrest : 
Ye taste of joy yourselves, and would have others blest.’ 


The robbers, by some treachery, which is not explained, 
enter the town, and a dreadful slaughter ensues. Ilderim 
encounters Abdallagh, who is surprised to behold in him 
Caled, whom he had long supposed to be dead. Abdallagh 
falls; and Caled is told that Abdallagh had given orders 
that, in the event of his death, all the females in the harem 
should be put to the sword. Thither he bends his steps; 
and arrives just in time to prevent the slaughter. 


‘ Forwards he sprung :—Why starts the victor now? 

Now motionless as if by magic stay’d? 

Why sits a death-like paleness on his brow? 
Why thund'ring falls his all-ungovern’d blade ? 
Her, her, he sees, his own, his long-lost maid! 

It was herself, that living form of light, 
Her drooping head on Azza’s bosom laid ; 

Nature had sunk beneath the keen delight 

That tried Elmyra’s heart when Caled blest her sight.” 


Here the story breaks off; and we are left to conjecture 
what happens in the sequel. 
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Art. XIV.—The Works of Henry Howanp, Earl of 
Surrey, and of Str Tomas Wyatt, the elder. Edited 
by Geo. Frep. Nort, D.D. F.S.A. &c. Two volumes. 
Quarto. London. I816. 


Aurnovcn we do not profess to have an equal horror of 
luxurious printing, and wire-wove paper, and spacious mar- 
gins, with the author of the Pursuits of Literature, yet we 
acknowledge that we regarded these symptoms of book- 
making withsome alarm, as they were exhibited in the mag- 
nificent quartos before us. Our consternation was increased 
by a closer examination: for though we anticipated memoirs 
which every body is acquainted with, dissertations which 
drowsily repeat what has been rung in our ears for half a 
century, awnotations which contain every thing which ever 
body has written, and appendixes which add only to the 
bulk of the volumes; yet, even in this book-making age, we 
could not have ventured to expect that, in a volume of nine 
hundred and sixty-three pages, we should have only one 
hundred and fifty-nine of Lorp Surrey, and eight hundred 
and four of Dr. Nott and dulness. In the poems of Wyatt, 
the learned editor is equally profuse of himself. The publi- 
cation, however, is neither completely uninteresting, nor 
intolerably dull; and although the poetical merits of SURREY 
and Wyatt by no means justify the appearance of the stu- 

endous volumes now under examination, nor the collection 
of the multifarious and undigested matter with which Dr. 
Nort has judged it proper to overwhelm us, yet we so much 
delight on the period of our poetical history in which they 
flourished, and to reeal the echoes of that poetry which they, 
and their illustrious predecessor, so intensely studied, that 
we willingly forgive the editor, and sit down to give some 
account of his publication to our readers. 

The Italian writers of the first class have given us exam- 
ples as perfect as possible, in the different styles of compo- 
sition. They are unjustly neglected in this country, al- 
though our poetry has been far more indebted to them than 
to any other sources—and we cannot refrain from expressing 
our indignation at the ignorance and conceit of those who 
presumptuously pour contempt upon that Muse, who has 
added sublimity, imagination, and fire, to the strains of Mu- 
ToN, and Spenser, and Gray. The language, too, from its 
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liquid sofiness, has rendered ours much more melodious than 
before—and softness is not its sole quality—it is fitted for the 
expression of emotions and of styles the most Various 3 sim- 
ple, and grave, and severe with Danre—magnificent with 
Ariosto—melodiously plaintive with PerRarca—and wind- 
ing through all the undulations of harmony with Tasso*—as- 
suming, in short, every tone of passion—and throwing over 
all (the writings of Danre and Aurieri excepted) an har- 
monious glow— 


coeee seeeeeeeeeees Lumine vestit 
Purpureos+seeeeeees sie adil 
which no other language can bestow. 

Dante is little known in this country; for most of those 
who are conversant with Italian literature content themselves 
with reading and admiring the lyrical poets. English rea- 
ders would have an equally wrong conception of the qualities 
of this singular writer from the monotonous dulness of 
Boyn’s translation, and the turgid affectation of Cary. Mr. 
Leicn Hunt, indeed, has benevolently attempted to give us 
some idea of the Inferno, by calling it, in his own choice 
phraseology, “a kind of sublime night-mare;” and we sup- 
pose that the young ladies and gentlemen to whom that in- 
genious person addresses his songs, are about as well ac- 
quainted with it, as they were before the oracular sentence 
was pronounced. Mr. Sourtey’s poetry, if he could reject 
ornament, in its mysticism and extravagance, bears some 
affinity to that of ‘the great Tuscan.’ : 

The poet who most decidedly resembles Dante is Mitton, 
who was under great obligations to him. His manner is 
completely Dantesque. His Hell is quite in Dante’s style— 
but his reflections upon those regions of sorrow, sad as they 
are, do not affect the mind with half the emotions of terrible 
sublimity which we experience when reading those verses 
with which the third canto of the Inferno opens; and which 
Danre tells us, were written over the “ horrible portal :” 


Per me si va nella citla dolente : 
Per me si va nell eterno dolore: 
Per me si va tra la perduta gente: 
Giustizia mosse’ 1 mio alto futtore: 
Fecemi la divina potestate, 
La somma sapienza, el primo amore. 


a 


* Inthe Aminta, and particularly in the exquisite chorus, “ O bella eta 
dell’ oro,” &c. 
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Dinanzi a me non fur cose create, 
Se non eterne, sed io eterno duro: 
Lusciate ogni speranza, vot ch entrate. 

The Inferno, however, is not so terrible as it would have 
been made, had Dante peopled it with his own lofty and 
original conceptions; but he was an admirer of \ IRGIL, and 
it is therefore furnished with all the regulated classical ap- 
paratus of torment—and with all the persons of classical an- 
tiquity. His Hell is classical: but his persons are of all kinds 
mingled together. The styles of the Enueid and of the Divi- 
na Commedia are as ditlerent.as any two styles can be— 
though some writers have drawn laboured compatisons be- 
tween them. Mr. Roscoe, in his life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
compares the Inferno to a magnificent Gothie edifice by the 
side of a Roman temple. This most incongruous absurdity 
is produced by a rage for fine writing—we see, however, 
Mr. Roscoe’s meaning through the cloud of his metaphor— 
though if there must be a simile of this kind, it would have 
been more intelligible if he had compared the styles of the 
two poems to the characters of the Gothie and Corinthian 
architecture. Ugolino is the most terrible conception which 
ever poetry embodied in words; Micnart ANGELO is the only 
painter who could have presented it to the eye of sense. 
How much is it to be lamented, that the copy of the Divina 
Commedia, on the margins of which that sublimest of artists 
had sketched the obscure and terrible ideas of Dante, has 
not descended to us! We might then have been spared the 
cold and feeble compositions of FLAXMAN, and the unim- 
pressive picture of Sir Josnua Revnowps. The latter is ab- 
solutely ludicrous, compared with the poetical idea. 

The qualities which compose the poetical character of 
Dante are different from those of almost all others. His 
sublimity arises from this peculiarity—that he makes the 
mind and its associations the objects to which he addresses 
himself. The mind and its operations are unquestionably the 
purest sources of sublimity,* and from these sources Dante 
has drank deep. His conceptions burst from him in a few 
emphatic words, like the obscure prophecies of Lycopuron, 
or the sublimer enunciations of Nauum or of Jorn. Reli- 


Mind, mind, alone 
The living sources in itself contains 
Of beauteous and sublime. 


AwKENSIDE—Pleasures of Imaginatior 
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gious enthusiasm is one of the powerful pinions on which he 
soars. The other is his own gloomy and severe imagination. 
He does not commence his lofty flights by an ostentatious 
invocation of the muse: the eséro which inspires him pro- 
ceeds from that Great Spirit whose influences descended 
upon him in the sacred caverns in which he was nourished.* 
The Purgatorio and Paradiso bear evident marks of the 
hand of the same great Master, but they are inferior. His 
ascent from the earth has been said by Sismonp1 to be ridi- 
culous—because Dante tells us that he rose in a spiral 
line: this seems to us quite Dantesque, and at the same time 
reminds the modern reader of that sublimest of all philoso- 
phical hypotheses, the ethereal whirlpools of DEscaRTEs. 
Severeness of style, and a terrible obscurity in his paint- 
ings, have been considered the exclusive characteristics of 
Danre’s manner. His subjects, it is true, seem to preclude 
all notions of beauty in the images which present them; but 
even in the Inferno there are passages, which, in tenderness 
and loveliness, and even gorgeousness, resemble some parts 
of SHAKSPEARE, (the most fanciful of all authors,) more 
than the poetry of bim, who, in the language of MicHAeL 
AnceLo,t has descended into ‘the blind abysses. Thus 
in the 26th canto: 
Quante il Villan, ch’ al poggio si riposa 
Nel tempo, che colui, che ’l mondo schiara, 
La faccia sua a noi tien meno ascosa, 
Come la mosca cede alla zanzara, 
Vede, lucciole git per la vallea 
Forse cola, dove vendemmia ed ara ; 
Di tante fiamme tutta risplended 
TL) ottava bolgia t 
The evening sun—the fading flowers—and the images 
which represent nature in a state of decay, are things in 
which Dante delights: his angels are all beauty, and it is not 
improbable that Mitton copied from them those exquisite 


beings of the Paradise Lost who were worthy of the age of 
innocence. 


* 


AR1osto—who applies the words to the learned poetess TrivuLcia. 
La nudrita 
Damigella Trivuxeta al sacro speco. 


t In one of his Sonnets to Dante. — 

t This passage perhaps suggested to Milton that one in Paradise Lost— 
Fairy elves 

Whose midnight revels 


————— Some belated peasant sees. Book [. 
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Perrarca is the next sacred name in Italian literature. 
He is the only poet whom we remember, who has separated 
the notion of lone from sensuality, and has presented us with 
the idea in all its loveliness. in his love, there is nothing 
earthly; itis all purity and enthusiastic devotion. It was 
exalted even to religious feeling—it was a holy and intense 
looking-up to the Divinity, the image of whom was enshrined 
in his inert, as inatemple. This is what constitutes the 
interest and the charm of Perrarca. He was the first, and 
we believe the only, poet who could (to use the words of 
Mr. Eustace, quoting his biographer) come altamente e 
santamente cantar d'amore. his spirituality is derived 
from the tone of his own mind, which was not only highly 
poetical, but glowed with religious enthusiasm. When we 
name Petrarca as the sole poet who has mingled a holier 
feeling with his love, we do not forget Seensern—but Spen- 
ser, it appears to us, never lost sight of sense, even in his 
most intellectual abstractions of this passion. The Epitha- 
lamion and the Hymn to Love are very pure; but they 
have not, from the nature of their subjects they cannot have, 
the unsullied brightness of Perrarca’s idea. When we have 
named this feeling, however, we have named the only first- 
rate excellence which his poetry possesses ; for its other cha- 
racteristics are those of the love-emadrigals of other poets ; 
and his poetical character would not be injured by a parallel 
with Cow ey’s, if the compositions of the latter had less of 
vivacity. 

Tasso, as a poet, has been greatly over-rated. This is 
one effect of French taste on our national opinion. He is an 
admirer of the classics, and his pictures are almost all merely 
exquisite copies.—Dante believed himself like Virain.— 
Tasso is a much better parallel to the majestic Mantuan. He 
was imbued with the spirit of the Roman classics, and fre- 
quently makes allusions to classical customs and mythology. 
Thus in describing the appearance of Armida— 


‘© Gid nel’ aprir d'un rustico Sileno, 
Meraviglie vedea |’ antica etade ; 
Ma quel gran mirto da I’ aperto seno, 
Imagini mostrd pit belle, ¢ rade; 
Donna mostrd,” §c. Gierusalemme, c. xviii. 


And, in the Aminta, he expatiates with delight on the 
beautiful classical fiction of the golden age. here his 


characters are original, they are only dignified by their 
situations. Clorinda is quite a common-place person with 
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the classics; and the meeting of Tancred and Erminia 
while the latter is a shepherdess, though exquisitely 
wrought, isnot pleasing to us, because it is conceived in the 
bad taste of the Italian writers. We do not mean to say, 
that Tasso was a poet of an inferior class; but he was cer- 
tainly one of more taste than imagination; and he may 
justly be placed in the same rank among poets with Poussin 
among painters. ‘Chere is in both the same rigid admiration 
of antiquity ; and there is the same corre ctness, labour, and 
elegance, about the persons and ea of the one and 
the other. Thus ‘Tasso cannot think of any other way of 
describing the combatants in the Gierusalemme than of 
making them relate their histories to Aladin, as she sits by 
his side and overlooks them—an idea borrowed from the Iliad. 
Thus too he gives to his evil spirits the names of Pluto and 
Alecto—an absurdity which justifies the sneer of VoLTarre 

—** [Lest vrai que Pluton, Proserpine, Rhadamanthe, ‘Tisi- 
phone, sont des noms des plus agréables-que Belzébut et As- 
taroth : nous rions du mot de diable, nous respectons celui 
de Surie. Voila ce que c'est (avoir le mérite de Pantiquité; 
il n’y a pas jusqu’ a Venfer qui n *y gagne. 

Such merits as these, we suppose, are the causes which 
produce in the French critics in general, so great.an admi- 
ration of ‘Tasso, and so unworthy an opinion of ArtosTo ; 
for, according to their canon, the greatest excellency of a 
poct is a rigid adherence to the rules of art, in defiance of the 
rules of nature. The reflections of ‘Tasso on Carthage are 
pathetic and eloquent— 

© Guiace UV alta Cartago: appena t segne 
Deli’ alte sue ruine al lido serba; 
Muojono le citta; muojono i regni ; 
Copre t fastie le pompe arena ed erbe, &c.” 
Gierusalemme, c. 15. 


But the pathos is not in the language, but in the subject. 
The same melancholy feelings arise, when we think of the 
ruins of Persepolis or Rome—or when we contemplate de- 
serted magnificence ofany kind. Alessandro Guidi mourns 
over the fall of the “ Eternal City” with the voice of its 
de ‘parted spirit. ‘The eloquence of his odes is far superior to 
that of the bursts of feeling in Tasso. 

With Artosro arose the day-star of romantic poetry. If 
Tasso imbibed his inspiration from the pure and sacred 
fountains of classical poetry, Artosto drank copiously of the 
more intoxicating streams of Oriental fiction. The Proven- 
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cal pocts had been acquainted with these sources from the 
time of Raymond de Berenger, who carried with him into 
Provence some portion of the magnificent imagination of the 
Spanish Arabs, which was added to the spirit of war which 
the Provencal heroes possessed, and produced what we should 
call the age of chivalry. But M. Sismonp1* obstinately re- 
sists the application of this name: he says, that an age ot 
chivalry never existed but in the ideas of the romancers; and 
that a proof of this is, that each century places its age of 
chivalry in some preceding period. ‘This, it must be con- 
fessed, is a pretty strong and ingenious argument against its 
existence; and we feel almost an equal regret at the dissolu- 
tion of this brilliant idea, with what we experience while 
reading the ‘* Recherches sur les Grecs” of that celebrated 
Iconoclast De Pauw, or while we witness Mr. Marruus’s 
pitiless demolition of the splendid pile raised by the French 
philosophers—the notion of human perfectibility. Soon 
after the introduction of Oriental fiction into Provence, we 
bear of the Romances of Chivalry ; and indeed the earlier 
specimens bear internal evidence of their Arabic origination— 
enchanted palaces rising to the sound of music—instead of 
waste deserts, surrounded by gardens producing fruit more 
glowing, and flowers more gay and odorous, than any which 
the less-favoured soil of Kurope could have produced. ‘This 
imagination adorned the severer fictions of Europe, and pro- 
duced something superior to either. ‘The fancy was alter- 
nately charmed by tales of ‘ forests, and enchantments 
drear,” and by ** the mask, and antique pageantry,” and 
that love of splendid attire and splendid actions, and all 
those ‘* wonders wild of Arabesque,” which they borrowed 
from the Moors, and with which they combined their own 
Gothic imagery. ‘Their love-songs, too, after this period, 
breathed the same spirit—they looked, like them, upon women 
as divinities; and their madrigals are filled with similes about 
flowers, and streams in deserts—and cxaggerated appropri- 
ations of natural objects to the expression of their feelings, 
Any one who compares the carly Provencal poems with the 
Latin translations of Oriental Poetry by Sir Witoitram 
Jones, (a most unfortunate language, by the way, for this 
purpose,) will find that, in expression, sentiment, and me- 
taphor, they bear a very close resemblance. ‘That the earl 

romantic fictions were imported from the East, and not bor- 
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* In his eloquent work—De (a littérature du Midi de U Europe. 
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rowed from the classics, we think is unquestionable ; but it 
is not at all improbable, that the Eastern fictions themselves 
might have originally taken their rise from the fables of clas- 
sical mythology: their great similarity and the Arabian 
admiration of classical writings seem to prove this. 

Aniosto and Spenser, above all other poets, may be 
said to have been ‘* fed on bhoney-dew.” But the imagina- 
tion of the former is more Oriental. It isas glowing as the 
Eastern scenery among which he delights to place us. The 
Orlando Furioso, too, every where breathes the spirit of chi- 
valry. Its style wants the correctness of the Gierusalemme 
Liberata; but we forget its irregularity in the profusion of 
barbaric pearl and gold which is showered down upon us. 
*¢ Mille frabet ornatus’—we wish we could add—* mille 
decenter habet.”” If poetry, according to D’ALEMBERT, be 
synonimous with creation, Ariosto is one of the greatest of 
poets—but we question whether the definition in its strict 
sense be accurate. It is much easier, for example, to ima- 
gine such beings as Puck, or Ariel, or even Calabin, than to 
conceive the characters of Lear or Macbeth.—Ariosto, how- 
ever, delights every reader—we listen to the murmuring of 
his ‘ fresh rivulets,” or to the music of his woods, with al- 
most as much delight as to Nature herself.—With Tasso, we 
walk through an elegant garden, tastefully decorated with 
statues—with Ariosto, we behold unpruned nature—or at 
his magic voice, we see gorgeous palaces arise on shad 
groves, from which fairy music proceeds—the air is filled 


-with perfumes, and ‘* the desert rejoices, and blossoms like 


the rose.”’ 


Such were they whom our early poets considered as their 
masters; and, even in later times, Mitton and Gray have 
been able to discover beauties in them, to which ignorance 
or affectation has blinded the eyes of so many of the critics of 
the nineteenth century. We spare Mr. Roscoe and Mr. 
Marutas our fveble praises—their merits are known to ever 
one. We proceed to Dr. Nott. His Life of Surrey 
contains little that is new ;—we, therefore, make no apology 
to our readers for extracting the account of that glorious 


person which Mr. Exuis has prefixed to his Specimens of 
Early English Poetry. 


“*tlenry Howard, Earl of Surrey, son and grandson to two Dukes of 
Norfolk, lords treasurers, was born in 1520. While a boy, he resided at 


Windsor, in the quality of — to Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Rich- 
| L. and, like Surrey, a youth of the highest 
expectations. ‘They became warm friends; studied together at Wolsey’s 


mond, a natural son of Henry VI 
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college in Oxford ; travelled into France; and at Calais received Henry, on 
his visit to Francis I. Richmond was soon after married to the lady Mary 
Howard, Surrey’s sister; but died in 1536, at the early age of seventeen. 

“ Surrey was at once the hero of romance aud the practical soldier, 
His superiority in the accomplishments of chivalry was proved at a tourna- 
ment held by him at Florence, in honour of his Geraldine, and at another 
exhibited at Windsor, in the king’s presence, in 1540. He served with 
great distinction in his father’s army, which marched against the Scots in 
1542, and contributed by his skill and bravery to the memorable victory 
of Flodden field. In 1544 he commanded, as field-marshal, the English 
army in the expedition against Boulogne. His talents, his popularity, his 
high spirit, a suspicion of his intending to marry the Princess Mary, with 
a view of obtaining the crown, and, above all, a treasured hate in the king’s 
breast against the relations of Catherine Howard, procured his condemna- 
tion for a most frivolous offence, and he was beheaded in 1547 

“ Tt was reserved for the ingenuity of Mr. Walpole to furnish a clue to 
the maze in which the fair Geraldine, the object of his romantic passion, 
had so long remained concealed, and who, there can now be little doubt, 
was lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald, second daughter of the Earl of Kildare. 
This lady, it should be added, became the third wife of Edward Clinton, 
Earl of Lincoln; and Surrey married Frances, daughter of the Earl of 
Oxford, by whom he had several children,”—Ellis, Vol. II. p. 54, 55. 


This compendious history contains almost all that Dr. 
Nort, with a laudable spirit of book-making, has extended 
over one hundred and thirty-six pages. There is in Dr. 
Norvr’s account one interesting anecdote. Surrey walked 
about the streets of London at midnight, and with a cross- 
bow broke the windows of the riotous citizens. This pro- 
ceeded, with Surrey, from the purest and most elevated 
motives. Hedidit, be says, to remind them of the sudden 
visitations of Gop. Dr. Rav thinks that the story of the 
tournaments, said to have been held at Florence in honour of 
the Fair Geraldine, rests upon very slight grounds. And, 
although the performance of this chivalrous custom would 
have perfectly accorded with the character of SuRREY, yet 
the chief authority for the story is ANrnony 4 Woop, who 
appears to have borrowed his narrative from an old romance, 
called Jack Wilton, The editor next goes into a long detail 
about the Fair Geraldine, whom, with the EArt of Orrorp 
he supposes to have been Lady Elizabeth Garrat, or Fitz-Ge- 
rald. She appears to have been a person truly contemptible. 
But she was only the platonic object of SuRREy’s affection, 
and at the time that fe wrote only a child in the nursery, 


though his sonnets to her breathe all the spirit of the most 
fervent affection.* 


* There is a similar relation in Amadis of Gaul.—Amadis takes the little 
Leonora, the daughter of Lisuarte in his arms, and addresses to her the 
canzon beginning “ Leonor, sweet rose, all other flowers excelling,” &c. 
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This inquiry, however, is not very interesting, nor indeed 
is it wanted. When we read the poetry of SuRREY, we do 
not wish to have the illusion dispelled, by being told that 
the person, of whose cruelty he complains, was an infant. 
Who is there, that cares whether the Laura of Perr anrca was 
an idea, or a reality,—a matron, or a virgin,—a frail dam- 
sel, or Clarissa ? 

The editor next gives us along and elaborate dissertation 
on the state of English poetry before the sixteenth century, 
which he introduces with a refutation of 'Cyrwuitt’s hypo- 
thesis respecting the versification of Cuaucer. Tyrwuirt 
infers from the many harmonious verses of eleven syllables to 
be found in Cuaucer, that he knew and practised the laws 
of exact versification, which he learnt from the French or 
Italian poets; and proposes various expedients for reading 
these lines as lambic hendecasyllables, which consist only 
of eight, nine, or ten syllables. When the proposed ex pe- 
dients fail in any instance, he regards the line as corrupt. 
The learned editor shews, that Chaucer’s rules could not 
have been taken from the versification of the French 
poets, which was Alexandrine; nor from that of the Pro- 
vencal poets, which was decasyllabic. If Chaucer then bore 
rowed his system from the Italians, (whose versification is 
hendecasyllabic,) we must have recourse to the French me- 
thod of pronunciation; and if this improbability be admitted, 
it seems very singular that Chaucer should have used the pro- 
nunciation of one language, while he took the structure of 
his verse from another. 

The English versification before and during the age of 
CHuavucerR, appears to have been rhythmical: and the poets 
employed either the French measure, which consisted mostly 
of verses of sevenor eight feet—of the Alexandrine—and of 
the Saxon measure, in which Piers Plowman is written, and 
which was called annominative or alliterative. ‘That these 
kinds of versification were rhythmical seems evident; being 
divided at particular parts of the line by a caesura, without 
any reference to punctuation; which shews them to have 
been intended merely to mark the cadences. ‘These were the 
systems in use when CHavucer rose: and though his ver- 
sification continued to be rhythmical, yet he introduced va- 
rious improvements. He rejected alliteration; changed the 
rhyme with the couplet; first used the heroic stanza of seven 
feet, borrowed from the Provencal or Italian poets, and sub- 
stituted for the Alexandrine, the rhythmical line of ten syl- 
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lables. The verse was still divided by the caesura into he- 
mistichs; and, though some of his lines are pure Iambic 
decasyllables, yet this seems to have been occasioned by ace 
cident or negligence. Many of his verses might have been 
made metrical by the mere transposition of a syllable; and 
if hissystem of yersification was metrical, it seems singular 
that he should not have adopted this mode of giving them 
smoothness. 

But that his system of versification was rhythmical, and 
not metrical, is apparent from this circumstance: that no 
person can read Cuaucer’s verses as lambic decasyllables 
without employing the most uncouth accentuation,—Lyp- 
GATE, and the other servile imitators of Cuaucer, contented 
themselves with treading in his steps, without attempting 
any farther reformation, and the rhythmical system continued 
till the time of Surrey. 

Surrey first limited the ten syllables, and divided it into 
five equal Iambic feet. To prevent monotony, he introduced 
a frequent pause, not in the place of the caesura, but in those 
parts of the verse where it increased its eflect or its harmony. 
He also saw the fitness of blank verse for translation; and 
used it with much effect in his translation of part of the 
AEneid; but this discovery is not so great as may be imas 
gined, as it seems to have been merely a modification of the 
alliterative measure; and indolence may at first have been 
the cause of its adoption. He was a man of great taste and 
learning in music: and he has contributed much to the eles 
gance of the English language. But the editor is not satis- 
fied with this praise of him; for he not only exalts his po- 
etical merits much above their proper level, but he considers 
him as the first who determined the laws of [English versifi- 
cation ; and tells us, rather ludicrously, that little has been 
added by Drypen or Pore tothe system and perfectness 
of Surrey’s numbers. Dr. Norr ought to know that to 
perfectness there can be no addition. But although Surrey 
as a man of taste made some improvements in our system of 
versification, we are not to suppose that the rhythmical 
system, which was in use before Surrey, and which he him. 
self has sometimes used, was destitute of harmony ; the 
rules upon which their rhythm was balanced are now un- 
known ; and though for that reason it seems uncouth to us, 
there is reason to suppose, that it must have been musical to 
the ears of those who listened to it, with rapturous attention 
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or enthusiasm, half ‘a summer’s day.” But when the 
music, by which the verses were formerly accompanied, 
ceased to be in use, the rules of rhythm may have seemed 
uncouth to an ear accustomed like Surrey’s to the melodies 
of Italy; and the change which he introduced in conse- 
quence was undoubtedly meritorious, though we cannot ad- 
mit it to be so very enormous an excellence as Dr. Nort 
wishes to persuade us. 

The verses of Surrey are decidedly /talian in their struc- 
ture. He wasan admirer of Petrarca, and he resembles 
him in his affection for concetti, and in his artificial and 
difficult inversions, as well as in his harmony and smooth- 
ness. But he is not to be considered as always writing 
smoothly : though Dr. Nort, in his eagerness to prove that 
his favourite was the introducer of poetical harmony into 
our language, has presented us, in his remarks on his writ- 
ings, with such passages only as support this opinion. But 
any one might in the same manner ae the same thing of 
Cuaucer—or of Gower, whose Confessio Amantis con- 
tains a series of very regular and smooth couplets—and a 
good deal of the poetry of Sin Davio Lynpsay, and of the 
King’s Quhair, isat least as harmonious as that of Surrey. 
The editor, too, gives to Surrey the honour of being an 
object of imitation to succeeding writers, while perhaps 
the gradual influence of taste upon language may have been 
the cause of their harmoniousness, and, not improbably, of 
hisown: for if an author was ambitious of reforming the 
music of poetry, it is not likely that he should often have 
written such careless and rugged verses as Surrey has done ; 
though to Dr. Nortrt’s ears, and in his own phrase, ‘they 
are not to be distinguished from the most finished periods of 
Poreand Drypen.” He gives an example from Harine- 
ton, which he thinks is an imitation of Surrey ; forgetting, 
that in all the love-songs in early poetry there is little real 
feeling ; that in general they are merely extravagant expres- 
sions ofa pretended devotion ; and that if this was SuRREY's 
style, that it was utterly undeserving of imitation. 


“ Whence comes my love, O heart, disclose ! 
"T'was from cheeks that shame the rose ; 
From eyes that mock the diamond's blaze ; 
From lips that spoil the ruby’s praise. 
Whence comes my woe, as freely own ! 
Aye me! ’twas from a heart of stone. 
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* Why thus, iy love, so kind bespeak 
Sweet « ve, sweet lip, sweet blushing « heek 
Yet not an heart to ease my pain ! 
© Venus! take thy gifts again ! 
Make nought so fair to cause our moan, 
Or make aheart that’s like your own.” 
, Nuca ANTIQUE. 


Dr. Norv seems to have a chivalrous resolution to defend 
Surrey against all rivals. He allows no merit to Skenton, 
Cuaucer, or Lypcare, as dignified versifiers; and Bi- 
shop DouGias meets with as little mercy from this furious 
crusader. He even tortures the verses of the good bisho 
into a meaning which he certainly never intended they should 
bear : 

““ Kepand na facund retorik castes fare 
Bot hamely termes plane and famyleare.” Virert. 


It seems to us evident that the bishop intended by this that 
his translation was written in plain language, and not in the 
‘6 style ornate,” which was then fashionable, and which was 
intelligible only to the initiated few who were acquainted 
with the Latin language. Such words as celsitude, pulchri- 

4 tude, aurcate, &c. &c. were then imitated by the servile 
herd, just as bulbul, and palampore, and such ridiculous 
affectations, are copied in our days by those who can only 
reach the defects of Lord By ron’s poetry. 

The character of Surrey’s verse is by no means ofa high 

/ order ; it is elegant, and sometimes pathetic; but Surrey 
could never reach the holiness of Perrarca’s strains. But 
it is disfigured by most perverse conceits, even where passion 
is supposed to be present. ‘The following verses are at least 
equal to the celebrated ** Song by a Person of Quality.” 

“ When first I saw those chrystal streams 
W hose beauty made my mortal wound, 
I little thought within their beams 
So sweet a venom to have found, 
 T fall and see my own decay, 
As he that bears flame in his breast 
Forgets for pain to cast away 
The thing that breedeth his unrest.” Vol. 1. p. 7, 8. 


Here, too, is an ingenious comparison of the passion of 
love to the game of chess : 
“ Although IT had a check, 
To give the mate is hard; 
For | have found a neck 
To keepmy men on guard 
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And you that hardy are, 
To give so great assay 
Unto a man of war, 

To drive his men away ; 


‘* Trede you take good heed, 
And mark this foolish verse ; 
For I will so provide, 
That J will have your ferse.” p. 32, 53 


There is a great deal more of this, equally elegant and in- 
teresting with the above. 

Surrey’s poetry, however, is fortunately not all of this 
kind. His Sonnet on the Spring is adorned with a crowd 
of beautiful images ; and the contrast between rejoicing and 
renovated nature and his own melancholy feelings, is very 
pathetic. 


“¢ The soote season, that bud and bloom forth brings, 
With green hath clad the hill, and eke the vale, 
The nightingale with feathers new she sings, 
The turtle to her mate hath told her tale. 
Summer is come, for every spray now springs, 
The hart hath hung his old head on the pale, 
The buck in brake his winter-coat he flings, 
The swift swallow pursueth the flies smale, 
The busy bee her honey now she mings ; 
Winter is worn that was the flowers’ bale. 
And thus I see among these pleasant things 
Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs!” —_p. 19 


The verses on his imprisonment in Windsor Castle, and 
his recollections of bis friend Ricumonn, have a character 
of very considerable tenderness and beauty. 


“ So cruel prison, how could betide, alas! 
As proud Windsor, where I in lust and joy, 
With a king’s son, my childish years did pass, 
In greater feast than Priam’s sons of T roy. 


“ Where each sweet place returns a taste full sour. 
The large green courts where we were wont to hove, 
With eyes cast up unto the Maiden’s tower, 
And easy sighs, such as folks draw in love. 


‘ The stately seats, the ladies bright of hue, 
The dances short, long tales of great delight; 
With words and looks that tigers could but rue, 
Where cach of us did plead the other’s right. 


‘ The paline-play, where, de = «d for the game, 
With dazed eyes oft we by gleams of love 

Have missed the ball, and ¢ cot sight of our dame, 
To bait her eyes which ke pt the leads above. 
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The gravel'd ground with sleeves tied on the helm, 
On foaming horse, w ith swords and frie ndly hearts ; 

With chere, as though one should another whelm, 
Where we have fought, and chased oft with darts. 

“‘ With silver drops the meads yet spread for ruth; 
Inactive games of nimbleness and strength, 

Where we did strain, trained with swarms of youth, 
Our tender limbs, that yet shot up in length. 

“ The secret groves, which oft we made resound 
Of pleasant plaint, and of our ladies’ praise; 

Recording sott what grace each one had tound, 
What hope of speed, what dread of long delays. 


The wild fore st, the clothed holts with green, 
With reins availed.and swift y-breathed horse, 

With cry of hounds, and merry blasts between, 
Where we did chase the fearful hart of force. 


The void walls eke that harboured us each night; 
W herewith, alas! revive within my breast 
The sweet accord, such sleeps as yet delight; 


The pleas mt dreams, the quiet bed of rest; 


“ The secret thoughts, imparted with such trust; 


The wanton talk, the divers change of play ; 
The friendship sworn, each promise kept so just, 
Wherewith we past the winter nights away. 
And with this thought the blood forsakes the face; 
The tears berain my cheeks of deadly hue : 
The which, as soonas sobbing sighs, alas! 
Up-supped have, thus I my plaint renew: 


* QO place of bliss! renewer of my woes! 
Give me account, where is my noble fere? 
Whom in thy w: alls thou didst each ni ght inclose ; 
To other hef; ; but unto me mostde ar.’ 


Echo, alas! that doth my sorrow rue, 
Returns thereto a hollow sound of plaint. 
Thus [ alone, where all my freedom grew, 
In prison pine, with bondage and restraint: 
And with remembrance of the greater grief, 
To banish the loss, I find my chief relief.” P. 48—50. 


Some of the following lines faintly resemble Z’ Allegro 


‘ The hunter then sounds out his horn, 
And rangeth straight through wood and corn, 
On hills then shew the ewe and lamb, 
And every young one with his dam. 
Then lovers walk, and tell their tale 
Both of their bliss and of their bale, 
And how they serve, and how they do, 
And how their lady loves them too. 
Then tune the birds their harmony, 
Chen flock the fowl] in company,” &c P. 57. 
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In his translation of the Aneid, we have the following 
strongly-expressed image : 


‘¢ —Through the dark, like to the ravening wolves, 
Whom raging fury of their empty maws 
Drives from their den, leaving with hungry throats 
Their whelps behind—among our foes we ran.” P. 104. 


But Surrey is always most pleasing when he describes 
nature in solitude and repose: 


* Tt was then mieht; the sound and quiet sleep 
Had through the earth the wearied bodies caught. 
The woods, the raging seas were fall’n to rest, 
When that the stars had half their course declin’d ; 
The fields whist; beasts, and fowls of divers hue, 
And what so that in the broad lakes remain’d, 
Or yet among the bushy thicks of briar, 
Laid down to sleep by silence of the night, 
*Gan ’swage their cares, mindless of travails past.” P. 151. 


Some passages are in a broader and more impressive man- 
ner; the death of Dido is of this character : but we can only 
find room for the description of Iris, whose descent is thus 


described :— 


“* The dewy Iris thus with golden wings, 
A thousand hues shewing against the Sun, 
Amid the skies then did she fly adown, 
On Dido's head, where as she ’gan alight ; 
‘ This air,’ quoth she, ‘ to Pluto consecrate, 
‘ Commanded, I reave; and thy spirit unloose 
‘ From this body!’ And when she thus had said, 
With her right hand she cut the hair in twain: 
And therewith-all the kindly heat ’gan quench, 
And into wind the life forthwith resolve.” p. 159. 


Of Sir Tuomas Wyatt, the Sypney of that age, our 
limits do not permit us to say so much as we have said of his 
friend. His life is not so interesting as that of Surrey: 
and our readers, we are sure, will pardon us that we quote the 
account of it given by Mr. EL.is: 


“‘ Sir Thomas Wyatt, of Allington Castle, Kent, styled by Wood the de- 
light of the muses and of mankind, was born in 1503; educated at both 
universities ; a great traveller; possessed all the modern languages; and 
was often employed by Henry VIII. in foreign missions. Though gene- 
rally, and justly, in the confidence of his master, he was imprisoned by 
him, on suspicion of a connection with Anne Boleyn, but justified him- 
self, and was restored to favour. Being sent to conduct the ambassador 
of Charles V. from Falmouth, he caught a fever on the road, by riding too 
hard in a hot day, and died at Sherborne, where be was buried in the cou- 
ventual church, 1541,.”—-Exxis, Vol. LI. 
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Asa poet, he is greatly inferior to Surrey ; he is equally 
jearned ; but in his writings an almost total absence of ima- 
gination gives them a cold and disagreeable effect, which is 
not always made up either by depth of thought or strength 
of expression. The following lines Dr. Nort considers as 
very nervous and elevated : 


“ Heaven, and earth, and all that hear me playne, 
Do well perceive what care doth make me cry ; 
Save you alone, to whoin [ cry in vain 
Mercy, madam! alas, I die! I die!” 


The next he considers still better : 


« Tt is not now, but long and long ago, 
I have you serv’d, as to my pow’r and might, 
As faithfully as any man might do, 
Claiming of you nothing of right, of right; 
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If I had suffered this to you unware, 
Mine were the fault, and you nothing to blame; 
But since you know my woe, and all my care, 
Why do I die? alas! for shame! for shame !” 


But what follows is completely farcical : 


Of his Love that pricked her finger with a needle. 


‘€ She sat and sewed that had done me the wrong 

Whereof I plain, and have done many a day; 

And whilst she heard my plaint in piteous song, 
Wished my heart the sampler as it lay. 

The blind master whom I have serv’d so long, 
Grudging to hear that he did hear her say, 

Made her own weapon do her finger bleed, 
To feel if pricking were so good in deed.” p. 69. 


Some of his poetry, however, is luckily of a better cha- 
racter; the following in a strain of dignified morality which 
resembles Comus: 


“ Alas, my Poynz! how men do seek the best, 
And find the worst, by error as they stray! 
And no marvel! when sight is so opprest, 
And blind the guide, anon out of the way 
Goeth guide and all, in seeking quiet life. 
O wretched minds! there is no gold that may 
Grant that ye seek! no war, no peace, no strife; 
No! no! although thy head were hooped with gold. 
Serjeant with mace, or halbert, sword nor knife, 
Cannot repulse the care that follow should,”"-p. 84, 86. 


ste. XVIII Vex. II —Aug.Res. 2E 
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The following simile is ingenious : 


“ From these high hills, as when a spring doth fail, 
It trilleth down with still and subtle course ; 
Of this and that it gathers, aye and shall, 


Till it have just flow’d off the stream and force ; 
Then at the foot it rageth over all. 


So fareth love,” &c. p. 68. 

His paraphrase of the Penitential Psalms is not very good ; 
it is amply adorned with Petrarchan conceits. Dante is the 
only poet who has caught the spirit of these compositions, 
and he is almost literal. Wyart’s own Envoi is more poe- 
tical than his translation : 


“* As the servant in his master’s face 
Finding pardon of his pass’d offence, 
Considering his great goodness and his grace, 
Glad tears distils, as gladsome recompence ; 
Right so David, that seem’d in that place 
A marble image of singular reverence 
Carv’d in the rock, with eyes and hand on high, 
Made as by craft to plain, to sob, to sigh. 


This while a beam THAT BRIGHT sUN forth sends, 
Tuat Sun the which was never cloud could hide, 
Pierceth the cave, and on the harp descends; 
Whose glancing light the chords did over-glide, 
And such lustre upon the harp extends, 


As light of lamp upon the gold clean tried 
The turn whereof into his eyes did start, 


Surpris’d with joy by penance of the heart.”—p. 116. 

‘The measures in which he wrote are often exceedingly ca- 
pricious and absurd; and, altogether, we should place him 
as far below his friend Surrey in daste, asin poctical genius. 

His speech on the accusation of treason, preferred against 
him by the infamous Bonner, is strong and impassioned ; 
and sometimes reminds us of the abrupt eloquence of some 


parts of the celebrated Oration de Signis. 


“ ¢Here were a great matter to blear your eyes withal,’ say-imy accu- 
sers, ‘if you would believe Wyatt, that is not ashamed to lye so manifestly 
in judgment. Didst thou not send Mason unto him at Nice? Hast thou 
not confest it thyself? Hath not Mason confessed it? Hath not the Bishop 
of London and Haynes accused thee thereof?’ Forsooth! never a whit. 
Neither sent I Mason, nor have confessed that, nor Mason so confesseth, 
nor, I Suppose, neither of my accusers do so allege. Call forth Bonner and 
Haynes! Their spirituality letteth not them from judgment out of the 
king’s court. Let them be sworn. Their saying is, that Mason spake 
with Pole at Genes. Here do they not accuse me; they accuse Mason. 
Call forth Mason! swear him. He is defendant; his oath cannot be 


taken. What saith he at the least? He saith that Bonner, Haynes, and 

all three the king’s ambassadors at Villa Franca, beside Nice, 
yatt being in great care for intelligence how the matters went, 
then in great closness (being an emperor, a French king, a bishop of Rome, 


Wyatt, bein 
that same W. 
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so nigh together, that all these lay within four miles, treating upon a con- 
‘clusion of peace by the hands and means of the bishop of Rome, the king's 
mortal enemy, Pole also, his traitor, being there, practising against the 
king,) the said Wyatt, at a dinner, devised and asked, ‘ What if Mason did 
undermine Pole, to look if he could suck out any thing of him that were 
worth the king’s knowledge?’ which they all there thought good, and he 
accepted it when he should see his time. Doth Mason here accuse me ! 
or confesseth that I sent him on a message? What word gave I unto thee, 
Mason? what message? I defy all familiarity and friendship betwixt us. 
Say thy worst. My accusers themselves are accused in this tale, as well as 
I, if this be treason; yea! and more.”—P. 289. 

Here our observations on Wyatt and Surrey must close: 
but we cannot conclude without glancing back to that sacred 
country, trom which the streams of Poetry have descended 
to us. Before the study of the illustrious authors to whom 
we alluded at the commencement of this article, our poetry 
was rude and barbarous: unintelligible sermons upon Pre- 
destination, and other abstruse points, and indecent histo- 
ries, the circumstances of which were dwelt upon with lau- 
dable minuteness, were mingled with tales of war or ro- 
mance, and related in a spirit of mixed savageness and 
bigotry. But after Cuaucer arose, the character of our 

oetry was elevated. His genius was great and original, 
but the story of Cambuscan would in all probability have 
been untold, if his mind had not been imbued with the 
spirit of Artosto. He set before his countrymen the ex- 
ample of drawing from the Italian sources, and the result 
was, that our own Poetry acquired added splendour, har- 
mony, and strength. 

When we now contemplate the melancholy decline of the 
country to which we have just alluded, it is impossible not 
to feel the same kind of emotions which enthusiastic minds 
experience in reflecting on the first fall of that magnificent 
Empire. It is no longer the seat of the Arts: it is their se- 
pulchre. The Muse, too, has left this abode of superstition 
and slavery. It is a country where almost every one ought 
to be a poet, and there is none. We can scarcely except 
Bertinetut. What M. Guinauene has said of the pe 
Sicilian and Italian poets, may with far more truth be predi- 
cated of their living descendants: “ Ils ont sous les yeux 
les mers et les volcané, une végétation abondante et variée, 
les majestueux et mélancoliques débris de lantiquité, l’éclat 
d’un jour brilant, des nuits fraiches et magnifiques; leur 
siécle est fecond en guerres, en révolutions, en faits d’armes ; 
les moeurs de leurs temps provoquent les traits de la satire; 
et i/s chantent comme au milieu d’un désert, ne peignent rien 
de ce qui les entoure ; ne paraissent rien sentir, ni rien voir.” 
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With the crowd of modern poets, who have arisen “ thick 
as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks in Vallombrosa,’ 
we are little acquainted, and we have no wish to be more 
so. But it is the moral degradation of the people which is 
the cause of this total absence of inspiration. That country, 
which was “irriguous with the dews of heaven, when so 
much of the vicinage was dry ;”* the country of Poets, of 
Patrons, and of Artists ;—is fallen, like Greece, and like 
her, could not produce ten men of genius to save it from 
utter destruction. To Italy may be applied those words 
which M. Sismondi so eloquently uses in speaking of another 
nation, which, after being the centre of light to the world, 
is buried, like her, in the darkness of superstition ; the vir- 
tues have departed with liberty ; and both remain, shrouded 


in vice and ignorance, while the rest of the world pours out 
npon them the cruelty of derision ;— 


“Ce n’est plus la qu’il faut chercher ni la renommée de 


leurs grands hommes, ni leurs écrits. 
* * * % * 


Et cependant ces contrées n’ont point été conquises; n'est 
point bechenger qui les a depouillées de leurs richesses, qui 
a anéanti leur population, quia détruit leurs lois, leurs moeurs, 
et leur esprit national. Le poison etait au-dedans d’elles, il 
s’est développé par lui-méme, et il a tout anéanti.’’+ 
We return to Dr. Nott. His labours have been enthusi- 
astic, but they were not required. There are many of our 
early poets who are more worthy of Dr. Nort’s profuse 
raises, and who would have been more interesting to Eng- 
lish readers, than inditers of amorous verses to children at 
nurse. Barzpour, or LypGarter, or SKELTON, are much more fit 
writers to exercise the learning and the ingenuity of an editor. 
Dr. Nott, however, has executed his task, upon the whole, 
in a respectable manner; but he has a vehement predilec- 
tion for truisms, and a certain ostentatious manner of quot- 
ing common-place scraps of Latin to express what might 
have been at least as forcibly, and rather more intelligibly, 
said in English. He has given us, too, some pieces from 
Garcilaso and Lope de la Vega, for no other purpose that 
we can discover, than to shew his learning’; since he ac- 
knowledges that he thinks it improbable that Surrey ever 
borrowed from them,—and Surrey borrowed from all that 
he read. Dr. Norr’s style is, in general, plain and correct : 
but he is not always contented with this praise: he some- 


* Jeremy Taylor + De la littérature des Arabes. 
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times rises to a kind of middling poetry, and, in the fury 
for fine writing, and in the fervour of pseudo-inspiration, he 
boldly oversteps all those limits within which those who are 
merely good writers have intrenched themselves. Thus: 


“He (Mr. Mathias) has awakened us to a just notion of the value of the 
Italian poets, and from him we have learnt that Italian poetry is not a 
little purling rill, which bathes a few fragrant flowers in the verdant meads 
through which it strays, but a mighty flood, copious, deep, majestic, flow- 
ing on in a full tide of grandeur, and opposing itself in proud rivalry to the 
loftiest efforts of the Greek and Roman masters themselves, from whom, as 
from the great deep, all other streams derive their source,” &e. &c. &e.— 
P. cclxxvi, cclxxvil. 


This is very fine: to be sure, he speaks in one place of 
the Greek and Roman masters, from whom all other streams 
derive their source, and other things, which cause some little 
confusion of metaphor; but, upon the whole, we believe 
our readers will agree with us, that it is a very magnificent 
specimen of Dr. Nort’s intrepidity. ‘There are a few other 
flowers of the same kind: but we cannot stop to gather them. 
We give Dr. Notr ample credit for his enthusiasm and la- 
borivusness, and for the amabilis insania by which he says 
he is possessed : we can listen with some patience to his long 
stories about the poems which ‘ perhaps’ supplied the place 
of Le Astuzie and other interesting operas to the finical 
ladies and gentlemen of that day: we can do all this, and 
more—but we cannot patiently permit him to canonize his 
Surrey and Wyatt, in contempt of more ancient and 
more venerable names. 

If there were any hope, in this quarto-making age, that 
we should be attended to, we would hint to Dr. Nort, that 
if he resolves to be an editor, he should not take his exam- 
e from the huge and sepulchral literary pyramids of the 

opps and the Mitrorns and the Wesers; but from the 


unpretending volumes of Mr. Exnis, Rirson’s Minot, or 
Way’s Fabliaur. 
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Arr. XV.—d Practical Essay on Chemical Re-agents or 
Tests, illustrated by a Series of Experiments. 7 FRE- 


perick Accum, Operative Chemist, &c. 12mo. 
i816. 


allow. 


Tr Mr. Accum were as accurate and perspicuous as he is in- 
dustrious, his services to the science of chemistry would be 
less equivocal. Certainly a work of this nature, if properly 
executed, might be very convenient and even useful to the 
most experienced chemists; but the author has aimed at 
more; he has tried to give it such “ a popular form” as to place 
it “within the reach even of those who are unacquainted 
with the principles of chemical science.” This design seems 
equally sagacious with that of teaching language without 
orammatical rules, or mathematics without a knowledge of 
arithmetic. If by popularity, however, Mr. A. only meant 
to give those details which are to be found in almost every 
a. work on chemistry, he is much nearer the attain- 
ment of his object. Yet even with this very humble design, 
a little more care would have obviated many errors which 
disgrace this volume; and the student “ unacquainted with 
the principles of chemical science,” might have been pre- 
vented from confounding carbonate and sulphate of mag- 
nesia, (p. 165), or carbonated alkalies and carbonate of sil- 
ver, (p. 80). There is, indeed, no branch of chemistry 
which requires greater attention to language, than the sub- 
ject of chemical re-agents; the greatest precision and accu 
racy are indispensable to every sentence, otherwise results 
the most contradictory must occur. Whether the author pose 
sesses this critical knowledge of language and of the princi- 
sles of chemical science, may be ascertained by an appeal to 
his numerous works on chemistry: in charity to a professor 
who is not a native, we now say nothing of his labours on 
crystallography and snags. 8 Had Mr. Accum published 
a synoptical table of tests, including all the new discoveries 
and improvements in operating, at about one-eighth of the 
expense of the present volume, he might have been certain 
of an adequate portion of public approbation. The use of 
such a tabular view of re-agents, to assist the memory, must 
be sufficiently obvious ; but its utility must very considerably 
depend on its brevity, accuracy, and perspicuity; qualities 
which are not very abundant in this “ practical essay.” From 
an “operative or practical chemist,” we expected, at least, 
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some abridgment of the usual process, some easier manipu- 
lation, or something designed to economise time and labour 
in chemical experiments. But, in this respect, the author 
seems soetiialle deficient; yet it must be allowed that he 
has collected together, in his own way, more details respecting 
re-agents than are to be found in any chemical work hitherto 
published. This volume, also, professes to be “ stereos 
typed;” but it is rarely that we have seen a book so exe 
tremely incorrect in almost every page. 


— 


Art. XVI.—St. Clyde, a Novel, in Three Volumes. Gale 
and Fenner. I816. 


Tue perusal of this work affords internal evidence that it is 
not from the pen of a female writer; and almost every page 
proves it to lee been produced somewhere beyond the 
Tweed. We are not under any apprehension that the fre- 
quent use of the broad dialect of the North in works of 
taste will tend, in any material degree, to barbarise the 
English language ; that dialect being pretty nearly as unin- 
telligible to an Englishman as high Dutch, or the language 
of Nootka Sound: and it is every way proper that a novel 
professing to make us acquainted with the customs, the 
manners, and characters of a country and people with which 
we are intimately connected, should be composed, in part 
at least, in the language of that country. We find that, on 
the stage, this succeeds in more languages than one; and 
no stronger proof is wanting of it losing none of its effect 
at the fire-side, than the popularity of the poems of Robert 
Burns. 

The scene lies principally in Scotland; and, with the ex- 
ception of the fictitious title St. Clyde, all the characters 
bear names to be found in real life, and the places are to- 
pographically laid down where the incidents are supposed 
to take place. 

The Laird St. Clyde, residing in the Island of Bute, has 
a son in the 42d Highlanders. He is reported to have 
fallen at Quebec, under General Wolfe. The laird is mur- 
dered ; and the murderer is discovered, at the very end of 
the novel, to be his own brother-in-law—a Mons. Villejuive, 
who had followed the fortunes of Charles Edward Stuart, 
tor the express purpose of securing to himself the estate of 
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St. Clyde. The son, Colin, returns after some years ab- 
sence; and, by the assistance of a smuggler, Whiggans, the 
murderers of the laird are found out; but Villejuive and 
his accomplice, Lerwick, a pedlar, commit suicide, to avoid 
the ignominy of being hanged. 

We have read with much pleasure the wedding-scene at 
Millhole,—the march of young St. Clyde’s recruits,—the 
intended but relinquished suicide of Mr. Stuart,—the mur- 
der of the Laird St. Clyde,—the tragic death of his wife 
and daughter, Norah,—the funeral-procession of these three 
corpses,—the courtship of Lieut. Stuart and Miss Caroline 
Springfield,—the letters from the Dominie’s son and James 
Graham, both soldiers in the 42d,—the return of Captain 
St. Clyde,—his visit to Dunmorven, in the island of Mull,— 
the wreck of the Danish ship,—the interview between John 
Carr and Colin St. Clyde,—the conduct of Whiggans,— 
and the sturdy friendship of that Godlike man Mr. Thorn- 
hill, the clergyman. 

The work would have been all the better if it had not 
been interlarded so with poetry. But we are not at odds 
with the author for giving us Eliza’s poetical ethics with her 
purse of gold; or Mrs. Burnfoot’s “ | eee of Dew;” or the 
recitative song of the Smugglers, beginning, “ Turn, War- 
rior! in the western sky.” We could, however, very well 
have dispensed with some of Sandy Glass’s effusions, and a 
fow others equally tasteless and tiresome. 

A good deal of invention is discovered in the plot; but 
we are sorry to observe that a gentleman who is not unclas~ 
sical,—nay, who is probably a mathematician, should have 
departed, in several instances, from that logical division and 
continuous detail, without which, the best materials produce 
no powerful effect. We have known more novelists than 


one, who might have toiled a summer’s day without giving 
so natural a sketch as the following : 


“ The 0p now approached the brow of a hill. The descent to 
its base skirted an immense mass of whin-stone rock, which, from time 
immemorial, had been quarried out in the form of a huge parallelopipedon. 
Ecno here, ever since the memory of man, had built herself a palace ; and, 


as the procession passed her gates, she came forth with her train to testify 
ber grief for the death of St. Clyde,” &c. 
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*,* The Conductors of the Avaustan Review request 
scientific and literary men, and also Editors and Pub- 
lishers, to favor them with authentic information relative 
to inventions, discoveries, and improvements in Arts and 
Sciences ; Notices of works preparing for publication, and 
of those recently published ; which will be thankfully ree 
ceived, and communicated to the public in the subsequent 
Number, if sent to the publishers (post paid) before the 
20th of the month. 


I, 
WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


ee 


Observations on the Ruins of Babylon, as recently visited and 
described by Claudius James Rich, Ksq. Resident for the East- 
India Company at Bagdad; proving that the famed Tower of 
Babel was a Temple to the Sun, and the whole of that vast City 
was constructed upon an Astronomical [asis, Shewing, also, 
the high advance of the ancient race of Fire-Worshippers, its 
Founders, in Metallurgic Science, in Architectural Design, in Geo. 
metry, in Mechanics, in Hydraulics, in the Art of Engraving, 
Colouring, &c. together with Strictures on the Babylonian Bricks, 
and their Inscriptions, preserved in the British Museum—QOn the 
Ruins of Persepolis, or Chelminar; including a Dissertation on a 
lately discovered Persepolitan monument, of high importance to 
astronomers, and supposed to contain a portion of the ancient 
Babylonian Sphere—On the presumed Antiquity of the Arch, no 
where to be found amid these ruins—On the origin of alphabetical 
writing, and various other subjects connected with the history of 


the most ancient periods. With illustrative engravings. By the 
Author of Indian Antiquities, . ’ . 


Memorial Sketches of the late Rev. David Brown, of Calcutta, 
with Sermons, &c. are printing in an 8vo. volume. 
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The Rev. W. Wilson, M.A. head-master of St. Bee’s School, is 
preparing for publication, Collectanea Theologica, or the Student’s 
Manual of Divinity. Containing the following works in Latin :— 
Dean Nowell’s larger Catechism, Vossius on the Sacraments, and 
Bishop Hall on Walking with God. 


The Rev. Thomas Rees will soon publish, in a duodecimo volume, 
a translation of the Racovian Catechism; to which will be pre. 
fixed a Sketch of the History of the Unitarian Churches of Poland, 
for whose use it was composed. 


Mr. T. Dibdin is preparing for the press, the Posthumous Dra. 
matic Pieces of the late Mr. Benjamin Thompson, accompanied 
with a copious Memoir, in two 8vo. volumes. 


Preparing for the press, and will be speedily published, in one 
volume, 8vo. The A‘gis of England; being a collection of those 
admirable and eloquent addresses, in which have been communi- 
cated the thanks of Parliament to those officers of the Navy and 
Army whose eminent services during the wars of the French Revo. 
lution have so essentially contributed to the glory of the British 
Arms. ‘To which will be added, notes biographical and military. 
By Maurice Evans, 


Mr. G. Jackson, of Islington, has in the press, a new and 
improved System of Mnemonics, or ‘Two Hours Study in the Art 
of Memory, illustrated by many plates. 


Mr. Robert Fellowes, of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, has in the press, 
a History of Ceylon, from the earliest period, to the year 1815, 
with characteristic details of the people. 


Select Pieces of Early Popular Poetry. Edited by E. V. Utter. 
son, Esq. Each poem will be ornamented with a wood.cut vig. 
nette, and to each will be prefixed a short notice. <A glossary to 
the whole will also be added. 


The Rey. John Bruce, of Newport, is printing Juvenile Anec- 
dotes, designed for the moral and religious instruction of the rising 
generation. 


Mr. Matthew Gregson, of Liverpool, is printing in a small folio 


volume, Fragments of the History of the County of Lancaster, 
with numerous engravings. 


Speedily will be published in one volume 8vo. Sermons on inte. 
resting Subjects. By the late Rev. James Scott, D.D. Rector of 


— Northumberland, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cam. 
ridge. 


A translation of the Antiquarian Travels in Italy, of the learned 
French Archwologist, M. Millin, is preparing for the press. 
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Shortly will appear a Diary of a Journey into North.-Wales, by 
the late Samuel Johuson, L.L.D. Printed from the original M.S. 
in his own hand-writing. ‘Together with a fac-simile of a part of 
the manuscript. Edited with illustrative notes, by R. Duppa, 
L.L.B. 


A Description of the People of India; with particular reference 
to their separation into casts; the influence of their civil policy 
and domestic superintendence ; their idolatry and religious cere. 
monies; and the various singularities of customs, habits, and ob. 
servances, which distinguish them from all other nations: taken 
from a diligent observation and study of the people, during a resi- 
dence of many years amongst their various tribes, in unrestrained 
intercourse and conformity with their habits and manner of life. 
By the Abbé J. A. Dubois, Missionary in the Mysore. In one 
volume quarto. 


The Rev. Joseph unter, of Bath, proposes to print in a quarto 
volume, with suitable embellishments, Annals and a ‘Topographical 
Survey of the Parish of Sheflield, or Ilatlamshire, with many ori. 
ginal biographical and bibliographical notices. 


Mr. A. Becket, whose Sketch of a Plan for the Relief of the 
People was submitted to the late Mr, Pitt, has for some time 
been engaged in perfecting that Plan under the title of Public 
Prosperity, &c. 


Mr. Starratt has in the press, a work on the Science of Chess, 
one part of which was originally written by a late Duke of Bruns. 
wick Lunenburg. 


The Rev. Thomas Dunham Whitaker, L.L.D. F.S.A. is pre. 
paring for the press, A General History of the County of York: 
it will be illustrated by plates, from drawings by J. M.W. Turner, 
Esq. R.A. and Mr. Buckler; and will be handsomely printed in 
folio, on fine demy paper, and the large paper copies on super. 
royal drawing paper, which will be delivered to the subscribers in 
parts, price 2/. 2s. each, or on LP. with proof impressions of the 
plates, price 4/. 4s. each part. 
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iI. 
WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life and Studies of Benjamin West, Esq. President of the 
Royal Academy,: prior to his arrival in England. By John Galt. 
8vo. 7s. boards. L. P. 15s. boards. 


The Biographical Dictionary; volume XXIX. Edited by 
Alexander Chalmers, F.S.A. S8vo. 12s. boards. 


The Entire Works of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, and Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, the Elder, containing much new and curious mat- 
ter, with notes, critical and explanatory, &c.&c. By G. F. Nott, 
D.D. F.S.A. late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Emobel. 
lished with highly-finished portraits, &c. 2 vols. 4to, 7/. 7s. boards, 
and on royal paper, 11/. Ils. 


BOTANY. 


Flora Tunbrigensis; or, a Catalogue of Plants growing Wild in 
the Neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells, arranged according to the 
Linnean System, from Sir J. EK. Smith’s Flora Britannica. By T. 
F. Forster, F.L.S., &c. With three coloured plates, crown 8yo. 
9s, boards. 


EDUCATION. 


Manual of the System of the British and Foreign School Society 
of London, for teaching reading, writing, arithmetic, and needle. 


work, in the elementary schools. 8vo. 6s. boards. Or with the 
needle-work, 10s. 6d. boards. 


A concise System of Practical Arithmetic, adapted to the use 
of schools, by A. Melrose, late teacher in Edinburgh; revised, 


improyed, and greatly enlarged, by A. Ingram, Mathematician. 
18mo. 2s. bound. 


A Key to the above, by A. Ingram, containing Solutions of all 
the Questions in that Work, 18mo. 3s. bound. 


Practical English Prosody and Versification ; or, Description of 
the different Species of English Verse, with exercises in scanning 
and versification. By John Carey, L.L.D. 12mo. 4s. bound. 


A Key to the above work. Price 3s. bound. 
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Geography for Youth, adapted to the different classes of learn. 
ers. By the Rey. John Hartley, 12mo. second edition, 4s. 6d. 
bound. 


FINE ARTS. 


The Lakes of Lancashire, Westmorland, and Cumberland, deli- 
neated in forty-three engravings, by the most eminent Artists, from 
drawings. By Joseph Farington, R. A. With descriptions, his- 
torical, topographical, &c. By Thomas IHlartwell Horne. 4to. 
$l. 8s. boards. 


Footsteps to Drawing, according to the rules of perspective, ex- 
plained in familiar dialogues, and illustrated by twenty plates of 
progressive lessons, calculated to combine a knowledge of per- 
spective, with the practice of drawing, and to lead the beginner 
imperceptibly to an acquaintance with the principal rules of that 
useful art. By John George Wood, F.S.A. lecturer on perspective. 
royal 4to. boards, 1/ 1s, boards. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Antique Statues, Paintings, and 
other productions of the Fine Arts, that existed in the Louvre at 
the time the Allies took possession of Paris, in July, 1815. To 
which are added some useful hints to those who intend to visit the 
memorable field of Waterloo. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 


The Annual Register; or a View of the History, Politics, and 
Literature, for the year 1807, being the seventh volume, of a new 
series. Svo. 1/. boards. 


Historical Memoirs of Barbary, and its Maritime Power, as 
connected with the plunder of the seas; including a sketch of 
Algiers, Tripoli, and ‘Tunis, the manners and customs of the in. 
habitants, and the various attacks made upon them. ‘To which 
are added, an estimate of the present state of defence of the Bar- 
bary Coast, and the original treatise made by King Charles II, 


1662 (and since repeatedly renewed) with Algiers, Tripoli, and 
Tunis. 18mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 


LAW. 
A compendious Abstract of the Public Acts, passed anno 1816, 
with comments, notes, and a compendious index, by Thomas 


Walter Williams, Esq. of theInner Temple. Editor of the Quarto 


Digest of the Statute Law, Williams’s Justice, &c. &c. 12mo. 8s. 
boards. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


‘ Surgical Observations; being a Quarterly Report of Cases ia 
Surgery. By Charles Bell. Svo. part I. 6s. sewed. 
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A Practical Essay on Chemical Re-agents, or Tests; illustrated 
by a series of experiments: calculated to show the general nature 
of Chemical Re-agents; the Effects which are produced by the 
action of these bodies; the particular uses to which they may be 
applied, in the various pursuits of chemical science; and the art 
of applying them successfully. By Frederick Accum, operative 
chemist. 12mo. 8s. boards. 


A Memoir on the Cutting Gorget of Ilawkins: by Antonio 
Scarpa. With an engraving. To which is added, a biographical 
account of J. B. Carcanoheone, Professor of Anatomy, in the 
University of Pavia. Translated from the Italian, by J. Hl. Wis- 
hart, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, Svo. 
5s. sewed. 


A Catalogue of an extensive Collection of Books on Anatomy, 
Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, Chemistry, Botany, &c. Xc., 
new and second-hand, including a Selection of Foreign Medical 
Works, lately imported; sold by John Anderson, Medical Book - 
seller, No. 40, West-Smithfield, London: to which are added, 
Tables of the Pay of the Medical Department of the Army, Navy, 
and East-India Company’s Service; a complete List of the Lec- 
tures delivered in London, with their Terms, Hours of Attendance, 
&c. 12mo. Is. 6d. 


A Letter to the Right Honourable Lord Binning, M.V., Xc. 
containing some remarks on the state of Lunatic Asylums, and on 


the Number and Condition of the Insane Poor in Scotlaud. 
Svo. 2s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Emigrant’s Guide; or, a Picture of America: exhibiting a 
View of the United States, divested of democratic Colouring, 
taken from the original, now inthe possession of James Madison 
and his Twenty-one Governments. Also a Sketch of the British 
Provinces, delineating their native beauties, and superior attrac- 
tions, By an old Scene-Painter, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Elements of Mechanical and Chemical Philosophy. By John 
Webster. Illustrated by numerous Wood-Cuts. S8vo. 10s. 
boards. 


Popular Models and Impressive Warnings for the Sons and 
Daughters of Industry. By Mrs. Grant. Part IIL. 12mo. 6s. 
boards. Fine paper, 8s. boards. 


Panorama of Paris and its Environs, ornamented with thirty- 
one plates, elegantly engraved, descriptive of as many of the 
most striking Public Edifices. 32mo. price 7s. roan. 
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NOVELS. 


Chronicles of an Illustrious House; or the Peer, the Lawyer, 
and the Hunchback. By Anne Swansea. 5 vols. 12mo. 1d. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 


Matilda, or the Barbadoes Girl, by the author of the Clergy- 
man’s Widow, &c. 12mo. 4s. boards. 


Original of the Miniature. By Selina Davenport. 4 vols. 12mo. 
12. 1s. boards. 


Fglantine, a Novel. By Charlotte Nooth. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
boards. 


POETRY. 


The Lyre; a collection of Two Hundred and Twenty of the best 
Songs in the English Language: and of singing at convivial par- 
ties and the theatres with approbation. ‘lo which are added, a 
few Words of Advice on convivial Singing. By Thomas Rees, 
late of the Theatre-Royal, Covent-garden; and a Glossary. 
Foolscap 8vo. 3s. boards. 


The ‘Talents Run Mad, or Eighteen Hundred and Sixteen; a 
Satirical Poem; by the author of ‘ All the Talents.’ Second edi- 
tion. S8vo. 4s. 6d. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL, ECONOMY. 


The Edinburgh Review and the West-Indies ; with Remarks on 
the Slave Registry-Bill; and Observations on the Pamphlets of 
Messrs. Stephen, Macaulay, &c. 
the Editor of the Glasgow Courier. 
boards. 


In Forty Letters addressed to 
By Colonist. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
appointed to enquire into the Education of the Lower Orders of 
the Metropolis, with the First, Scond, Third, and Fourth Re- 
port of the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committee, 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed. 


ler To which are 
subjoined, an Addenda, and a digested Index. 8vo. 15s. boards. 
Conversations on Political Economy ; in which the Elements of 
that Science are familiarly explained. By the Author of ** Con. 
versations on Chemistry.”” 12mo. 9s. boards. 


THEOLOGY. 


An Apology for the Ministers of the Church of England, who 


hold the Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration; in a Letter to the 
Rev. G.S. Faber, B.D. ; in consequence of the Misrepresentations 
of their Opinions, contained in his Sermons on Regeneration, By 


Christopher Bethel, M.A. Dean of Chichester. Price 2s, 


